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For every such sum the contributors had the privilege of 
gending three such families. 

Sixty guilders were to be paid back yearly to the con- 
tributors, for the maintenance of each child, which in the 

and poor-houses was found to cost nearly double ; 
and it is reported that these twelve paupers do more than 
maintain themselves. 

The first principle of this society is, that no colonist 
shall, even for the shortest period, be unemployed ; and 
with this view they are under the inspection of the dif- 
ferent officers, who exercise their respective duties with 
the strictness of military precision. General Van den 
Bosch, as superior director, superintended in person the 
whole establishment. <A sub-director presided over one 
hundred families; a quarter-master over twenty-four 
families; a section-master over twelve, who was required 
to be a practical agriculturist. “Thus the whole me- 
chanism,” says Mr. Jacob, “ resembles that of an army, 
divided into sections, companies, battalions, and bri- 

» They are employed in various kinds of labour, 
asthe preparation of lime from shells, making of bricks, 
building dwellings, barns, &c., but the greater portion is 
employed in field labour ; the chief implements are the 
spade and the hoe, at which they soon become sufficiently 
expert. Every kind of labour is performed by the piece, 
nothing by the day. ‘The women are employed in spin- 
ning and weaving. The amount of their earnings is-re- 
gularly kept, and a card given which procures at the 
public store food and other articles at fixed prices. The 
labour with spades of six individuals in digging fourteen 
acres, and repeating ‘the operation when required, the 
sowing, and harvesting, may be supposed to occupy but 
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to ourselves; which was so far fortunate, as it was ne- 
cessary we should pass the night in the boat. We left 
Nimeguen about six in the evening, and about nine 
reached Emmerick, the frontier town, which marks the 
territorial division of the king of the Netherlands and 
of Prussia, on the left bank of the Rhine. Here we were 
stopped about a quarter of an hour by a visit from the 
Prussian douaniers, who appeared to be military officers. 
They conducted themselves towards us with the utmost 
politeness, and were satisfied with merely opening our 
trunks, without examining or even touching any article 

We had not much to regret by passing up this lower 
part of the Rhine by night, as the whole country on both 
sides of the river is a dead flat, or nearly so, as far as 
Dusseldorf; and even there it does not much improve. 
Low natural banks, overgrown with reeds, rushes, and 
willows, not unlike the navigation among the Zealand 
island in some places the view shut out by artificial 
embankments; flat meadows of deep green, interspersed 
with corn fields, and here and there a poor looking vil- 
lage, make up, where the banks do not obstruct, the view, 
for the greater part, of the lower Rhine. In short, the 
surface on both sides differs not much from that of Hol- 
land, having the disadvantage of not being enlivened with 
those numerous and neat little painted houses, trim gar- 
dens, and avenues of trees, which, while they adorn, im- 
part an air of cheerfulness and comfort to the inhabitants 
of the latter country, and which are here wholly want- 
ing. 

The greater part of the inhabitants who made their 
appearance in and about the villages on the banks of the 
Rhine, were clothed in rags, half naked, dirty, and sun- 





acertain portion of the fifty-two weeks; the rest is 
chiefly employed in preparing the composts for manure, 
and on this, in fact, the success of the colony almost 
wholly depends. 

In the southern provinces similar plans have been put 
in practice. 

We saw too little of female society to form any judg- 
ment as to the share which the ladies take in the amuse- 
ments of their lords and masters. They are understood, 
however, to make excellent wives, and to manage the do- 
mestic concerns with fidelity and ability ; “ yea,” as an 
old anonymous writer has it, “ it is a general observation 
in this country, that where the women have the direction 
of the purse and trade, the husbands seldom-prove bank- 
rupts, it being the property of a true-born Holland wife, 
presently after marriage, to apply herself wholly to her 
business.” It may also be mentioned that instances of 
infidelity are more rare in Holland than in any other na- 
tion, indeed they can scarcely be said to exist. 

The middling and lower class of females are certainly 
not remarkable for their beauty; but their dress is not 
exactly calculated to set off their features to advantage. 

the better classes, Parisian fashions have crept in 
since they have had the advantage of a visit from the 
French court in Amsterdam. 

On the whole we could not agree with the antithetical 
summary of the Dutch character and their country, which 
Sir William Temple has given us, without a good deal 
of modification; but this might strip his paragraph of| 
much of its prettiness. He says, “that it is a country 
where the earth is better than the air, and profit more 
in request than honour; where there is more sense than 
wit, more good nature than good humour, and more 
wealth than pleasure; where a man would choose rather 
to travel than to live; will find more things to observe 
than desire; and more persons to esteem than love.” 

But we will conclude by adding, that there are no peo- 
hy Europe so well governed as the Dutch, with so 
ittle expense, and with so little trouble, because they are 
sober-minded, quiet, industrious, and obedient to the laws; 
and because they have a wy 4 to whom they do but bare 
justics in styling him the “ father of his people.” 

——— 
CHAPTER VI. 
PASSAGE UP THE RHINE. FROM NIMEGUEN TO COLOGNE. 


The bad weather, which was but just clearing up this 
afternoon, had bly deterred passengers from embark- 
dng on board the steamer, which left rdam in the 


burnt, almost to blackness. This was more particularly 
the case between Urdingen and Keirserwerth. Near the 
latter of these places we passed a long straggling village 
on the left bank, called Gilb, covered by, and in places 
concealed behind, an embankment, which had a mean 
and wretched appearance, though, Mr. Schreber* in- 
forms us, it possesses great historical interest, being once 
the Gelduba of Tacitus and Florus, where Drusus es- 
tablished a bridge across the Rhine. There is no vestige 
at present of any such work. Not only this village, but 
most of those we had passed, wore every mark of ex- 
treme poverty. The houses mean; most of them in a 
ruinous condition, and surrounded with filth; the women 
and children, who were the only persons seen, were ill 
clad and disgustingly dirty, with ill looking, vacant 
countenances, and as brown as Portuguese. At Urdin- 
gen the Rhine is crossed by a flying bridge. 

Hitherto we had scarcely seen a vessel of any descrip- 
tion navigating this fine river; and among those few 
which were here and there lying at ancher under its 
banks, we did not observe a single one that carried the 
Dutch flag. It was not clear whether this circumstance 
was owing to any impediments caused by the discussions 
carrying on with the “ Etats Riverains,” in consequence 
of the treaty of Vienna, or merely to the difficulties and 
disadvantages occurring in a river navigation, with a 
current of at least four miles an hour,and in some of the 
contracted parts, five. Even our steamer could not make 
good above five knots in the most favourable parts, fre- 
quently not above four, and sometimes only three, and 
was obliged to-cross constantly from one side to the other 
to catch the eddy water. ‘The recent rains had consider- 
ably swelled the river, and of course increased the 


said to have done in the time of the Romans, when it 
flowed close to the walls of. Neus, then called Novesium. 
This town stands at present at the distance of nearly two 
miles inland, so that nothifig more of it than the lofty 
tower and the cupola of the ehurch of St. Quirin can be 
seen from the river. On the top of the cupola is a full 
length colossal statue of the»saint, which has a fine ap- 
pearance even at this distance. It was at Neus that Dru- 
sus is reported to have thrown a bridge across the Rhine; 
and it was here that, in the year 1813, the allied armies 
effected their first passage across the river; and there is 
now, at the head of the reach before Neus,a flying bridge 
whose cable is moored at such a great distance up the 
stream, as to require eleven boats in a line to buoy it up. 

No sooner had we passed the great bend in the river 
before Neus, than a range of fine blue hills showed them- 
selves in the distance, and were seen to great advantage 
through a thin transparent ethereal mist, that happened 
just then to be spread over their sides, the exhalations 
probably from the late rains, whieh the sun was just then 
dispersing. After the eye had been accustomed so long, 
and so completely satiated, with looking on the everlast- 
ing deep green of the meadows, swamps, and dykes of 
Holland, and with the willows and rushes of low 
banks of the Rhine, it was a great relief to survey the 
gentle acclivity which the face of the country now put 
on, commencing close to and ascending from the banks 
of the river. The rising grounds were covered with 
cornfields, eopses, and plantations of wood, and backed 
by those distant hills, which were wearing so enchanting 
a hue. 

Opposite to the Chateau of Benrath, the Rhine makes 

another extraordinary bend which opens out into one of 
the finest reaches we had yet seen of this great river. 
This chateau had all the appearance of being a good 
substantial house; it was backed by an extensive wood 
of beech trees, through which several avenues had either 
been cut, or the trees, as is most probable, had originally 
been planted in regular lines to form them. The grounds 
in front and on each side were in a high state of cultiva- 
tion, and numerous peasantry of both sexes employed 
upon them. At the bottom, or, more correctly speaking, 
at the upper end of the reach stands the ancient town of 
Zons, exhibiting its two spires rising out of its two tow- 
ers—the one square, the other round. From hence all 
this part of the grand Duchy of Berg, as far as the eye 
could take in the country, was backed by a long range 
of hills, well wooded in parts, and chequered with corn- 
fields up to their very summits, so that the view was 
eminently beautiful. 
On the left bank of the next reach of the Rhine is the 
town of Woringen, from whence the voyager obtains the 
first sight of the “ Seven Mountains,” rearing their blue 
heads just above the horizon. 

Several villages now begin to appear in succession 
along both ren 2 of the river, till we approach Rhynkas- 
sel, in the immediate neighbourhood of which the surface 
of the country appeared naked and sandy, but the river 
itself winded into a succession of broad reaches resem- 
bling so many lakes, especially that fine broad expanse of 
water, on the right margin of which the town of Wies- 
dorf is situated. 

Here we first get sight of the city of Cologne, with its 
numerous spires and towers. Presently the town of Muh- 
leim appears, situated on the right bank at the head of 
one of the finest reaches of the Rhine which we had yet 





strength of the current. 

On approaching Dusseldorf, the first hills are seen to 
make their appearance at a short distance behind it. We 
had heard much of the beauty and bustle which might 
be expected at this German city, once famed for its gallery 
of pictures, but that portion of it at least which borders on 
the river showed no symptoms of either ; and as we were 
only to stop half an hour to take on board some passen- 
gers, we .did not think it worth our while to land. A 
ruined castle and the tower of a church with its ugly 
spire, blazing with twelve gilded suns, were the only ob- 
jects that attracted our attention. 

From Dusseldorf to Neus the river winds in an extra- 
ordinary manner, on account of its having, at some time 
or other, forsaken its ancient bed, which, however, it is 





* The author of the best guidefor those who visit the banks of the 


passed. At this place, which is supposed to have been 
the capital of the Ubians, Ceesar is said to have thrown a 
wooden bridge across the Rhine. In fact, a wooden 
bridge still exists across the river at this place, but it is 
only a flying bridge of the common kind. From this spot 
nothing can be conceived more striking and magnificent 
than the appearance of the city of Coleg at the dis- 
tance of three or four miles, situated at the head of a no- 
ble expanse of water, bordered by a rich and beautiful 
country on both of its margins. The ancient town of 
Deutz with its old Benedictine Abbey is immediately 
opposite to Cologne; and farther inland on the slope of 
the hills is beautifully situated the once splendid chateau 
of Bensberg, now stripped of all its magnificence, and 
converted, as we understood, into a hospital for the re- 
ception of lunatics. 

We arrived at Cologne at eight o’clock in the evening, 








wee: as there were not above half a dozen on board. 
We had therefore the parilion, or stern cabin, wholly 


Rhine. 


and took up our quarters at the Rhynberg hotel, which 
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stands on the margin of the river, and immediately before 
whiel the steamboat lands her passengers. 


COLOGNE. 


Cologne, Coln, or as the Germans call it, Keulen, is a 
fine old city, and at one time one of the most wealthy 
and flourishing cities of Germany. It still retains, on 
the lower part of the town, or that which is washed by 
the riyer, more evident vestiges of Roman remains than 
any other spot perhaps on the banks of the Rhine. Ina 
great part of the wall which extends along the river ;— 
in the Piaffenforte Gate, {the Porta Paphia or Flaminea 
of the Romans) on which appear the letters C.C.A.A. 
qwhich the antiquarians interpret Colonia, Claudia, Agrip- 
pina, Augusta;—in the T’hurms or towers rising out of 
this wall;—in the mount on which the ancient church of 
St. Mary stands, still called St. Mary on the Capitol ;— 
but above all, in the numerous antiquities that have becn, 
and continue to be, dug up, in the town and its environs, 
and which have recently been collected and arranged in 
two rooms of the muscum ;—in all these we have evi- 
denceg as strong “as proofs from holy writ,” and almost 
as strong as Rome itself can boast, of the ancient Romans 
having had one of their fixed stations at Cologne. ‘The 
numerous busts, the sarcophagi, the stones marked with 
the numbers of the legions stationed at this spot, form a 
most valuable collection for the historian, as elucidating 
the Roman establishments of their colonies in that part 
ef Germany through which the Rhine flows. 

Cologne was without doybt’the Colonia Agrippina. It 
is said that the Emperor Constantine caused a stone 
bridge to be erected over the Rhine at Cologne, and that 
the foundations of the piers may still be seen when the 
water is low; €ll the guide-books say so and the inhabi- 
tants believe it, but no one that we fell in with was will- 
ing to own that he had seen them. We were twice at 
Cologne, but looked in vain for these piers, which after 
all may probably be nothing more than a ridge of rocks, 
visible only in a low state of the river. 

Cologne is a large city, extending full two miles along 
the left bank of the Rhine, and about a mile inland, some- 
what in the form of a crescent. It is said to contain from 
fifty to sixty thousand inhabitants, an estimate which, 
judging from the extent and large space of ground unoc- 
cupied with houses within the walls, would appear to be 
exaggerated, These open spaces consist of gardens and 
vineyards, once belonging to the convents, trom which 
an indifferent kind of Rhenish wince is still made, being 
ihe first place on ascending the Rhine where the grape is 
cultivated for that purpose. These gardens, with the pub- 
lic squares, appear to occupy a considerable portion of 


the city, perhaps not less than one third part of it. Be-] rangements were intended to be. The columns that were 
to support the roofs were all up, amounting, as is said, to 
one hundred. They are of an immense size, but at pre- 
sent support nothing, the only ceiling being a temporary 
flooring of planks; and the great nave is entirely shut 
up. 
Seadied along the left side aisle, and these are the only 
two parts that ere left open; and the only finished part 
is the choir, and the chapels which surround it. The altar 
is very fine, but not exactly corresponding with the lofty 


sides, a city crowded with churches, chapels, and con- 
vents, and swarming with young priests and ancient 
nuns, living in a state of celibacy, is not one in which 
one would look for a dense population. It is stated in one 
of the guide-books that, previous to the occupation of the 
town by the French, it contained not fewer than twelve 
thousand mendicants, who had each his particular sta- 
tion, which, on his death, he left as an inheritance to his 
children, ‘his tribe of beggars, with two thousand five 


hundred ecclesiastics and a proportionate number of|Gothic style of the windows, columns, and roof. 
Grecian temple of an octagon form, with eight Ionic 
columns. 
Mary with her child, and St. Peter with his keys on the 
other, two tolerably good statues in white marble. In 
the choir are two tombs of two archbishops of Cologne, 
Antony and Adolphus Schauenbourg, surmounted with 
two figures of white marble, which appeared to be well 
executed. By the side of the columns are figures of the 
apostles. 


nuns, must have composed nearly a third part of the 
whole population. 

There are still left beggars enough, not only here, but, 
as we afterwards found, in every town and village we 
had to pass through, and also on the road, where every 
third or fourth foot passenger that we encountered, came 
running up to the carriage, holding his hat to the win- 
dow, or poking it into the inside, Many young Germans 
having finished their education, or served their appren- 
ticeships, and wishing to see the world, make no cere- 
miony in asking alms to assist them on the road. This 
offensive and intrusive custom jis more frequently prac- 
tised, and thought less of, by decent and respectable peo- 
ple in appearance, in catholic countries, than in others 
where that religion does not prevail. At least it is so 
on the continent, where, in fact, they are regularly in- 
structed in the practice of begging. ‘The priests beg from 
the people, and the people from one another. In every 


two, is raised only to the height of twenty to thirty fect. 


rise to the stupendous height of five hundred feet, which 
appears to be about the length of the nave and choir. 


magi, said to have been removed from Milan to Cologne 
in the year 1170, by the Emperor Frederic I., surnamed 
Barbarussa. 
Balthasar. 

of them, are said to have had crowns of gold ornamented 
with all manner of precious stones, which were lost or 
stolen when these highly esteemed relicts were carried 
off, in 1794, by the grand chapters of Cologne, who fled 


thirds of the congregation, will drop their beads and stop 
in the midst of a prayer to ask a stranger for charity. 

The city of Cologne with its churches, chapels, and 
convents, and its cighty-three towers and thirteen grand 
gates, which M. Schreber has assigned to it, has cer- 
tainly a very imposing aspect from the river. Some of 
the churches will amply repay the traveller for any spare 
time he may have to bestow on them, particularly that 
unfinished mass of building, called the Dom Church, 
which even in its present state is one of the finest monu- 
ments of Gothic architecture, and if ever it should be 
finished according to the original design, which is not 
very probable, would perhaps be the very finest specimen 
of this kind in all Europe. Looking at it externally, we 
observe over the tops of the houses that are clustered 
round it, a large mass of building, terminated by a high 
roof, surrounded by turrets and pinnacles, rising out of 
the most beautiful walls of florid Gothic, richly fluted 
and fretted, in which are numerous windows of stu- 
pendous height and dimensions. 

This, which is the only finished part, is the choir, and 
at an immense distance from it, and apparently discon- 
nected, the unfinished walls being concealed by lofty 
houses built close up to them, is scen a beautiful and 
magnificent but also unfinished tower of the same rich 
and florid Gothic, rising to the height of about twoghun- 
dred feet, which is very little more apparently than the 
height of the choir. On the summit of this tower is an 
iron crane of very large dimensions, which was used for 
raising the stones; and as the progress of this noble build- 
ing is said to have been put a stop to in 1499, and no at- 
tempt made since that period to finish it, this crane must 
have stood with its arm suspended in the air, a remark- 
able and conspicuous object, ever since :—whether it was 
left by accident after the scaffolding had been removed, 
or by design, which is most probable, to impress on the 
beholder that the intention of finishing the building was 
not abandoned, is now useless to enquire; but we can 
safely say it is very improbable that another munificent 
personage—to carry it on, out of his private fortune— 
will readily be found. It is remarkable enough that the 
name of the architect of this splendid building should 
remain unknown, but the original design is ascribed to 
the Archbishop Engelbert de Berg, whose successor 
commenced it in 1248. 

A sister tower, with a grand entrance between the 


By the original plan these two towers were intended to 


There is enough of the interior to show what the ar- 


The service is performed in the-choir, which is ap- 


It isa 


On one side of it is the figure of the Virgin 


Behind the choir is the shrine of the three kings or 


Their names are Melchior, Gaspar, and 
The three skulls, which are all that remain 


is a picture of Rubens, which is considered to rank 
among his best; though neither the subject nor the 
mode in which it is treated is calculated to give plea. 
sure, but very much the contrary, to excite a painfal sen. 
sation. It is the crucifixion of St. Peter with the head 
downwards, and the executioners straining their muscles 
and distorting their features in hoisting him up, The 
French carried it off and placed it in the museum of Pa, 
ris, but were obliged to restore it at the end of the war, 

St. Mary’s is a fe old church, standing on a hill, to 
which we ascended by a flight of steps. On this hill it 
is supposed, as we have already observed, that the Roman 
capitol stood. There was no want of pictures in the 
choir, and on the side walls, but as we only saw it durin 
service, and the church was full, we could not distinguish 
what the subjects were, or who were the artists, ~The 
church of the Apostles is a plain building, standing at 
the head of the largest of the five or six squares of the 
town. ‘This square is planted round with trees, which 
afford a shady walk, and the centre is sufficiently large 
to allow of a parade, on which they mount guard every 
morning, and is capable of admitting from three to four 
thousand soldiers to. be manewuvred. The number of 
troops in Cologne was said to amount to about two 
thousand four hundred, who looked remarkably smart 
with thcir white belts over their blue uniforms turned 
back with red, and closely buttoned up to the throat, 
The Prussian officers, not only here, but in all the gar- 
rison towns, mix much in society, gencrally dine at the 
tables d’hote, and are much respected as a body of well 
behaved, gentlemanly men. 

From the churches we paid a visit to the Stadhuis, or: 
hotel de ville, which is a very curious old edifice. The 
portico consists of a double arcade of heavy Gothiv 


arches, with Ionic columns of marble between them 
On the entablature between the two tiers of arches are 
six long inscriptions, mnch defaced, and not easily legi. 


ble on this account, as well as from their height. One of 


them we could make out to be in the Latin language, 
and inscribed apparently to one of the Cesars. It re. 
lated to something which concerned the Ubii; perhaps a 
brief history of the colonisation of these people, who 
emigrated from the eastern or German side of the Rhine, 
and scttled at Cologne under Claudius Cesar, who, in 
compliment to his wife, called it Colonia Agrippina. In 
the centre frieze, between the two ticrs of columns, is a 
bas relief representing, apparently, Hercules strangling 
the lion. 


Observing near this spot a great concourse of people 


entering the doors of an old building in the same enclo- 
sure, we found that it contained a collection of paintings 
and Roman antiquities; in short, that it was a museum 
recently established. 
the walls of which were well covered with a very exten- 
sive collection of pictures, mostly by old masters of the 
German school, many of them as far back as the thir 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, and confined chiefly to 
sacred subjects; holy families, and other sacred person- 
ages, with the golden circle, or glory, as it is called, 
round their heads. ‘There weré besides a great collection 
of old portraits, and a few modern pictures; but there 
was then no catalogue, and from the general antiquity 
of the paintings, it probably would be no easy matter to 
prepare one. 


It consisted of six or seven rooms, 


The streets of Cologne are in so bad a state, that they 


would appear not to have been paved for a century ; and 
what is equally bad, they are seldom, if ever, swept, oF 
in any way cleaned. 
of the town, along the bank of the river, where the 
strects are exceedingly narrow and the houses lofty, the 
filth makes them almost impassable, and the stench 
highly offensive. The only scouring they get is from 
the torrents of rain falling from long spouts, which 
almost every house has projecting from the roof in the, 
shape of dragons, snakes, and dolphins. 


In the lower or most ancient part 


It may be doubted whether if the fifty or sixty thousand 


bottles of eau de Cologne, supposed to be manufactured 
here annually, were sprinkled over these streets, they 
would be thereby rendered sweet: perhaps, indeed, the 
fibation ‘vould only make them more offensive ; for it 


church the brass box is carried round with a rattling of| with them to Aremberg, to escape the rapacity of the {happened to us, when crossing in a steamboat (from Os- 


its copper pieces to attract the attention of the auditory. 
Other boxes are sct up with slits in their lids, to receive 
whatever the “charitable and the humane” may please 
to put into them; and on particular fete days, as we wit- 
nessed in Cologne, the shops are converted into chapels, 
and the figures of Christ and the Virgin Mary exhibited 
with open doors, in order to collect money; and decent 
Jooking boys and yirls mix among passengers in the 
street, urging them to give money. In the church at 
high mass, the old women, who generally compose two 








French. They were returned in 1804, but, as the Swiss 
of the church told us, in a very different state from that 
in which they were sent away ; and he hinted, what was 
not necessary, that they were now only paste or glass, 
insinuating at the same time that the French had stolen 
the real ones, though in point of fact they were never 
within reach ofethe French. 


which there is nothing remarkable either as to the archi- 
tecture or decoration. Above the grand altar, however, 


The next church we visited was that of St. Peter, in 








city of its size in Europe,” and “the people as motley 


tend), that a shower of rain drove below some ninety or 
a hundred passengers, whose wet cloaks and coats, with 
the heat from the engines and the smell of fried oil, 
caused so moist, musty, and fetid an atmosphere, that 
the steward thought he could not do better, by way of 
correcting it, than to sprinkle a couple of bottles of eau 
de Cologne; but this increased instead of abating the 
nuisance, and made the stench intolerable. 


Cologne has been called “ the dirtiest and most gloomy 
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—— 

and miserable as the buildings.” This is somewhat over- 
charged ; for, in the higher part of the town, the streets 
are much wider and in better order, and as the Sunday 
we spent at Cologne was a fete day of some kind or 
other, we observed all the streets in that neighbourhood 
thickly strewed with oak leaves, from baskets carried by 
geveral hundred boys and girls, who had been attending 
divine service at St. Peter’s church. In the same streets, 
also, we observed before the open windows and doors of 
several houses, small altars with Christ on the cross, and 
the Virgin decorated with flowers, and coloured glass 
beads, the object of which was to collect a few cents or 
grossen from the poor. 

We could not but remark that we never saw the 
churches so well attended in the whole course of our 
tour as those of Cologne: that, immense building the 
Dom church was so crowded at the evening service, that 
it was almost impossible to squeeze in, but the attraction 
was a popular preacher, an elderly man, who was very 
energetic and animated ; but it did not appear to us that 
either his cnunciation or his action had any pretence to 
be considered as graceful. 

At high mass on the Sunday morning, both at St. Pe- 
ter’s and St. Mary’s, which we attended, the great ma- 
jority of the audience consisted of females. In the fore- 
noon the ordinary occupations seemed to be followed as 
on other days, and I found no difficulty in getting money 
at the bankers to enable us to proeced the following 
morning. 

In the evening the bridge of boats, that connects Co- 
logne with the sinall town of Deutz, directly opposite to 
it, was crowded with well dressed people of both sexes, 
this being, it seems, the favourite promenade in the sum- 
mer evenings. A small toll of about a half penny is ex- 
acted at the entrance every time that a person passes. 
The company is not often disturbed by the opening of a 
passage to let vessels through, the trade apparently not 
being very active. Vessels lie on both sides the bridge, 
but mostly above it ; their number might be from twenty 
to thirty, mostly of the long narrow class peculiar to the 
Rhine, and the lading appeared chiefly to be coals. 

Cologne was once famous for its manufactures of cloth, 
but the wise magistrates of this city had the folly, on 
some riotous conduct of the weavers, to cause near two 
thousand looms to be burnt, the consequence of which was 
that the owners of them quitted the city, and carried on 
their trade in others, where a wiser policy existed. ‘They 
also in the year 1616, in a fit of religious animosity, ex- 
pelled every protestant from Cologne, though the persons 
of this community were the best and most industrious of 
their artisans. 

They have still some trifling manufactories of cottons, 
of a coarse kind, and silks, of knit stockings, caps and 
gloves, of snuff, from one of which establishments we 
observed not less than four or five hundred men return- 
ing from their daily labour. ‘The manufacture of eau de 
Cologne employs a considerable number of persons, and 
is said to produce a revenue of three to four hundred 
thousand francs. That brown pigment known to artists 
under the name of burnt Umber or Cologne earth, is pre- 
pared here from a species of earthy coal dug out of the 
mountains between Coblentz and Cologne. 

——— 
CHAPTER VII. 
FROM COLOGNE TO COBLENTZ. 


Having satisfied our curiosity as to all that Cologne 
was likely to afford for our information or amusement, 
we hired a caleche and pair to take us as far as Frank- 
fort, from whence it had come the day before with a 
party. Our agreement was that we should stop at such 
places on the route as we might think fit, but not to ex- 
ceed for the whole journey three days; and for this jour- 
ney, which is at least one hundred and ten miles, we 
were to pay fifty-six florins, or 4/. 13s. 4d. sterling, a 
sum that will not be deemed extravagant for the convey- 
ance of seven persons and their baggage.. This caleche 
is the kind of carriage most commonly in use along the 
Rhine, and indeed all over the Netherlands; it is not 
quite so commodious as the Dutch char-a-banc, but we 
contrived without inconvience to stow six in the inside, 
all our baggage, part of which was placed in a large 
round basket under the seat of the driver, and the trunks 
were strapped on behind. The servant took his seat 
along with the driver. 

On the 18th, at eight in the morning, we left Cologne, 
and arrived at Bonn about ten ; the intermediate country 
well cultivated, but the surface rather flat, and devoid of 
much interest. The hills on our right, and those beyond 
the Rhine on the left, had now receded to a considerable 

ce. 





_iIt happened to be market day at Bonn, and the square 
in which it’ was held exhibited a novel and curious ap- 
pearance in the assembled groups. In the centre of this 
square and down the whole length were about two hun- 
dred women drawn up in a long line of two deep, each 
having a clean white handkerchief neatly folded round 
the head. ‘The chief articles of sale, which were carefully 
arranged in the middle space between the two lines, were 
greens and fruit of various kinds, bread, butter, and eggs. 
There was no noise nor tumult, and we could not but 
contrast the order and decorum that were here observed 
with what is usually seen in an English market, more 
especially in such a one as Covent Garden, where it 
would be no easy matter to oblige two hundred” women 
to keep silence. 

In the centre of the market-place is a pyramid and 
fountain, and the townhouse stands at the head of the 
square. It is supposed that the Roman gencral Drusus 
Germanicus threw 4 bridge over the Rhine at Bonn, but, 
in returning by water, we could not sce any vestige of it. 
The neighbourhood of Bonn, however, is full of Roman 
antiquities, and many private collections of them are 
said to have becn made there. 

This city has recently revived one of those German 
Universities, where young men, like the polytechniques 
of Paris, fancy themselves to know more than their 
teachers, laugh at religion, sct at defiance all authority, 
behave with insolence to their fellow citizens, lose all 
sense of decency, and muddle away their time in drink- 
ing becr and smoking tobacco. ‘They are, in fact, the 
fruitful nurseries of immorality, sedition and licentious- 
ness. ‘That of Bonn perhaps may be said to be as yet in 
a state of youthful innocence; and it was probably under 
this idea, and the influence of such names as those of 
Niebuhr and Schleigel, that had induced several English 
families to take up a residence at Bonn, for the benefit 
of their children’s education, mostly however, as we un- 
derstood, for the instruction of the female part in music, 
which is here much cultivated. The celebrated Beetho- 
ven and also Salmon received their musical education at 
Bonn. The population is estimated at about ten thousand, 
and a considerable portion is occupied in the manufac- 
ture of cottons and coarse cloths, alum and snuff. 

The range of hills from Godesberg are seen to con- 
tinue as far as that of Rolandsec, whose steep side de- 
scends to the very brink of the Rhine; and, on the op- 
posite side of the river, the base of the “castled crag of 
Drakenfels,” the first or northernmost of the Siebenbey- 
gen, or Seven Mountaing, comes down close to the water’s 
edge, in defiance as it were of its opposite neighbour. 
These two mountains of Rolandsec and Drakenfels form 
the grand portal or entrance into a deep, dark, and gloomy 
ravine, through which the contracted Rhine is seen to 
force its volume of water with an accelerated current. 

When no longer hemmed in between the dark and 
glowing sides of the narrow portal or defile, its tranquil 
and expansive surface is interrupted only by two beauti- 
ful islands, the larger of which is called Rolandswerth, 
or Nonnenwerth, the Island of the Nuns, so named from 
a celebrated convent erected on the island. A few of the 
nuns were still left when the empress Josephine visited 
this spot; and their situation, and the beauty of the 
islands, interested so much that humane and kind hearted 
woman, that by her influence she saved the convent from 
suppression. The nuns, however, were now all gone, but 
the convent was yet remaining, being converted, at con- 
siderable expense, into an inn or hotel; a speculation 
which, it seems, had not answered the expectations of 
the proprietor, who was endeavouring to dispose of the 
whole island, of one hundred and forty or one hundred 
and fifty acres, by lottery, in which, we were told, several 
of our countrymen in passing had taken tickets, “ being 
so near to England.” Unquestionably the island of Non- 
nenwerth would form one of the most delightful summer 
retreats that could be desired; and as to its nearness to 
England, it may not, perhaps, occur.to an Englishman, 
that the distance from London to Nonnenwerth is several 
miles less than from London to Edinburgh. But this 
may easily be seen by placing one foot of a pair of com- 
passes on a map of Europe, on London, and the other on 
Edinburgh, when Nonnenwerth will be found to fall 
within the circle described by them. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that English adventurers should start for a 
prize that would give them possession of so lovely a spot. 
As an inn, it was objectionable on account of the trouble 
of crossing the water, and the less likely to succeed, from 
there being by the road side, directly opposite to it, a 
tolerably good and long established house. 

The nunnery and Rolandsec, so near to each other, 
could not fail to give rise to some romantic tale, in a 


country where romance has always been highly cherished; |. 





and accordingly Schiller has composed a ballad of Roland 
and his mistress, but shifted the scene into Switzerland. 
Tradition says that Roland, the nephew of Charlemagne, 
caused the present ruined castle of Rolandsec to be built, 
in order to be near his mistress, who had become a nun 
at the convent of Nonnenwerth. 

Legends of this kind, whether founded or not, impart 
an additional interest to the romantic scenery of this and 
other parts of the Rhine; and they are so abundant, that 
almost every one of the numerous old castles has its le- 
gend of dragons and devils overcome, and ravished vir- 
gins released, by monks and Christian knights. 

The other little island contiguous to Nonnenwerth is 
called Grafenwerth, which, with the former, divide the 
Rhine into three parts, forming three rapid streams; and 
these being somewhat dangcrous, are called by the boat- 
men * God’s help.” 

The boatmen of the Rhine, in fact, require help, even 
where there is little or no danger; they are the most 
clumsy and inexpert watermen, in the management of 
small craft, that can well be imagined. 

Having passed these islands, we again witness the 
Rhine spreading out into a broad, expansive lake, its 
margins covered with numerous villages, those on the 
right bank being inhabited chiefly by men who work the 
quarries for slate and building stones. The level pieces 
of ground, next to the river, are exceedingly well and 
neatly cultivated with grain and vegetables, interspersed 
with orchards of fruit trees, apples, pears, cherries, and 
walnuts ; and the sloping sides of tke hills are covered 
with vineyards; and above these the higher parts are 
clothed with forest trees or coppice wood to their very 
summits. 

Along both shores of this part of the Rhine, village 
after village succeed each other at short intervals; but 
at the upper end of the present reach, where the town of 

Jnkel is situated on the right bank, and Oberwinter on 
the left, the mountains again begin to close and to put 
on a more rugged and picturesque appearance. 

The mountains in this neighbourhood are composed 
chiefly of black basalt and argillaceous slate, with which 
almost all the houses of the towns and villages in the 
long defile of the Rhine are built and covered in; and 
with the former the streets are, for the most part, rudely 
paved. Vines are planted along the steep sides of the 
mountains on every little spot, however small, where any 
soil can be obtained. 

After clearing the narrow pass of Andernach, the neat 
town of Neuweid, with its little blue slated roofs and 
white chimneys, appears at a distance on the opposite 
side of the river, the very picture of neatness and uni- 
formity. 

A little further one, we passed the small village of 
Weisser-thurm, the white tower, a building apparently 
of no very remote antiquity, which stands near the end 
of the village. Close to this spot, on the right of the 
road, just above an orchard, an obelisk has been erected 
to the memory of General Hoche, with this simple in- 
scription: 

“The army of the Sombre and Meuse, 
To its Commander in Chief, 
Hoche.” 

The French under this general crossed the Rhine at 
this place two or three times—the last on the 18th of 
April, 1797, immediately opposite to this village. An 
island in the middle of the Rhine, of which he first took 
possession, gave great facility in accomplishing the pas- 
sage. It is also at this very spot that Cesar is supposed 
to have crossed the Rhine. 

Beyond this island, the river is again seen to spread 
out its waters, and the hills on the left bank to recede, 
leaving between them and the Rhine a well cultivated 
valley or plain, over which are scattered numerous villas, 
with extensive gardens and pleasure grounds, with fruit 
trees in the greatest abundance ; and the road passes over 
this description of country at such a distance from the 
river as to conceal it from the sight; and it is only again 
approached on arriving at a large stone bridge thrown 
across the river Moselle, and whose tete-du-pont, at the 
opposite end, is the wall and gate of Coblentz. On the 
left of the road at a little distance from this city, and on 
the tongue of land which separates the Rhine from the 
Moselle, is the monument erected to the memory of the 
French general Marccau, who, at the age of tweniy ait. 
and in the fourth year of the Republic, perished hear 
Altenkirchen, by a rifle ball, while attempting to inter- 
cept the retreat of Jourdan. It is a truncated pyramid, 
on the four faces of which are long inscriptions in French, 
recording briefly the history of his military career. “ Qui 
que tu sois,” says one of them, “ ami ou ennemi de ce 
jeune héros, respecte ses cendres.” ‘They were so re- 
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spected; for his funeral was attended by the officers of| of Mittelspey and Peterspey, situated in the midst of rich 


the Austrian as well as the French army. 


* Brief, brave, and glorious, was his young career, 
. His mourners were two hosts, his frivuds and foes; 
And fily may the stranger, lingering here, 
Pray for his gallant spirit's bright repose.”’ 
The bones of Hoche, whose monument, as before men- 
—_ is at Wiesser-thurm, are said also to be buried 
ere. 
The city of Coblentz takes its name from the position 
it occupies on the point of land, formed between the 
Rhine and the Moselle,—Confluentia. Its shape is tri- 
angular, one side extending along the Moselle, the other 
along the Rhine, and the third side inland stretches be- 
tween the two rivers. On the opposite side of the Rhine, 
is the celebrated fortress of Ehrenbritstein, “the Broad 
Stone of Honour,” which is seen to frown over the small 
town of Thal, at its feet. The river is here crossed by a 
noble bridge of boats, which connects this fortress and 
town with Coblentz. ‘The French, who destroyed every 
thing they could not keep, blew up the ancient works of| 
Ehrenbritstein, at the truce of Leoben; and thus the poet 
has truly observed— 


Peace destroyed what war could ncver blight.” 


The ruins of the ancient castles and towers, mixed 
with the rugged and shapeless crags, are said to have 
given to the commanding mountain of Ehrenbritstein a 
grand and imposing appearance from the opposite quay 
of Coblentz, but his Prussian majesty has thought fit to 
renew the fortifications, according to the modern unpic- 
turesque plan of military works of this kind. In fact, 
the rugged summit of the rock has been smoothed down 
and levelled, and is now covered to an immense extent 
with bastions and batteries, with ramparts and round 
towers, which, but to look at from the opposite bank of 
the river, are enough to make a peaceable man tremble. 
These batteries, however, stiff and formal as they are, with 
the bridge of boats thrown across the Rhine, at one of its 
noblest reaches, gently flowing between its beautifui 
banks, the massy stone bridge which crosses the Moselle 
and forms a tete-du-pont to Coblentz, and the numerous 
towers and spires which rise above the walls and build- 
ings of that city, compose one of the most magnificent 
views that the imagination can conceive, when seen, as 
we had the opportunity of doing on our return, from the 
middle of the Rhine about half a mile above the bridge of} 
boats. Coblentz, however, is the last place that a peace- 
able man would choose to dwell in. Strongly fortified 
on every side, it would probably stand the siege of an 
enemy for many months; and if at last got possession of, 
the tremendous fortress of Ehrenbritstein, if opposed to 
the invaders, as would most likely be the case, would 
specdily batter down the city of Coblentz with its can- 
non, and with destructive shells lay it in ashes. 

The distance from Cologne to Coblentz is about fifty- 
two miles, which we accomplished in eleven hours, with 


meadows and orchards, above which, on the rising 
grounds, are extensive vineyards; while the opposite 
mountains on the right bank are wild and rugged; the 
villages at their feet mean in appearance; the few inha- 
bitants who showed themselves wearing, in their dress 
and appearance, the marks of great poverty. At Boppart 
the Rhine resumes its former direction. 
Boppart is a very curious old town, built on the ruins 
of ancient forts and palaces, erected in the days of the 
Romans and the Franks. Some old convents:-have been 
converted into more useful purposes than their original 
intent,—manufactories of cloth and cotton. The church 
is apparently not Jess ancient or curious in its Gothic 
structure, and its octagonal spires, than the convents. 
The houses appear to be built mostly of wooden beams, 
arranged in various directions, and the spaces between 
them filled up with lath and clay ; the streets are narrow; 
and as the second and upper stories project beyond the 
ground story, the opposite neighbours might almost shake 
hands out of their gable ends. The wood work is gene- 
rally painted black, and sometimes carved and twisted 
into a variety of shapes. It is almost unnecessary to add, 
that the streets are iil-paved, and miserably dirty; but this 
is not peculiar to Boppart, being the common characte- 
ristic of every Catholic town along the banks of the Rhine. 
Indeed it may be mentioned, as a general observation, 
that although the road which skirts the left bank of the 
Rhine from Coblentz to Bingen is one of the most level 
and. beautiful, perhaps, in all Europe, the moment it 
comes, within the verge of a town or village, it seems to 
be infected with the prevailing malady, and ceases to de- 
serve any commendation. 
This fine road is, by common accord, ascribed to the 
labour of the French army while it held possession of the 
country. e 
From Boppart to Salzig the mountains recede from the 
river, and the intermediate space is composed of mea- 
dows, neat cottages surrounded with gardens and or- 
chards, in which are planted innumerable quantities of 
cherry trees, while walnyt and ash trees, mingled to- 
gether, mantle up the sides of the mountains and the ra- 
vines to their very summits. The Rhine here assumes 
the appearance of a vast lake, on the opposite or right 
bank of which are the ruins of the two castles, usually 
called the T'wo Brothers, of Liebenstein and Sternfels, 
concerning whom there is a legendary love tale, which, 
by a little ingenuity and dramatic tact, might be made 
acceptable to .a modern audience at one of the minor 
theatres. 
We now approach a very romantic part of the river, 
and perceive at a distance the extensive ruins of Reinfels, 
and the ancient town of St. Goar, situated immediately 
below them. From this part of the road is opened out 
one of the most wild and rugged views of mountain 
scenery that had yet appeared ; the sides of the moun- 
tains: looking like two black gigantic walls; the river, 


the same pair of horses that, as already observed, had] from a noble expanse, becoming at once narrow, deep, 
arrived at Cologne only the evening before, from Frank-|and rapid, and the navigation not by any means free 
fort. The day was closing in when we entered the| from danger. The ruined fortress of Reinfels is pleasingly 
town ; and as we left it early the following morning, we picturesque, and the most imposing of any of the ruined 
saw but little of its interior. Our hotel was the Drie-| castles we had yet seen. 

Switzers, situated on the rampart, close te the river, in] The town of St. Goar, like all those we have yet seen 
the neighbourhood of which every thing seemed to par-| on the banks of this noble river, has but little to recom- 
také of the military character. It was the same from] mend it. The houses are mostly, like those of Boppart, 
our first entry at the tete-du-pont, through all the streets,| in a wretched state of ruin, built of wood and clay, and 
down to the brink of the river—nothing but soldiers,|the upper parts of them overhanging a narrow street, 
horse and foot, were parading the streets, and on leaving| dirty and ill-paved ; and we observed that the interior of 
we observed the engineers busily employed in strength-| many of them, which had the doors open, was equally dirty, 
ening the old works inland and adding new ones; so and almost wholly destitute of furniture. The few inha- 
anxious does his Prussian majesty appear to make any | bitants we saw were mostly women, ragged and squalid, 
hostile passage of the Rhine, at this place, next to im-|—their yellow faces, black hair, and coloured napkins 
possible, or at least not yéry practicable by a coup de|tied round their heads, gave them very much the appear- 
main, ance of the lowest class of Malays, as we see them in 
prints, or the lowest among the gypsy tribes. 

We had here a specimen of the laziness of the men, 
which, being the common practice in all that part of the 


—->— 
CHAPTER VIII. 
seat ‘iin mong tingts rrbqagthctecrenes so. quently attracted our notice. The toll bar is a long pole, 
Qo the morning of the 19th we proceeded from Co-| turning on a swivel, between two posts fixed in the ground, 
blentz through a pleasant ‘coyntry, but without any] on the side of the road opposite to the toll-house, and is 
strongly marked features; the villages and scattered] weighed down by a heavy stone fixed on the shorter end, 
houses mostly surrounded by yineyards and orchards;}so as to keep it always open in the day time. It is in- 
the mountains receding on both sides of the Rhine, more] variably painted blue and yellow, in a spiral line, like our 


On the opposite side of the river is another small town 
called Goarhausen, directly over which is seen the old 
castle of Katz, or, as it is sometimes called, Neukatzenel. 
lenbogen. Mr. Schrieber says, this castle saluted Napo. 
leon one day, which frightened his horse, and he gave 
immediate orders for its demolition. 

It is at the foot of this Katzberg that the rugged and 
gloomy contraction of the river commences, of which we 
have just spoken. On entering the ravine, the first object 
that attracts the notice of the passenger is a naked mags 
of black rock, singularly curious, whose strata appear to 
have been thrown up and disrupted, and the great basaltic 
tablets and columns piled on each ofher in hideous disor. 
der. This is the celebrated Lurleyberg, or repeatin 
mountain, so called from an echo which, in certain posi. 
tions, is said to repeat a voice or noise four or five times, 
This circumstance, together with the turbulent Rhine 
taking a sudden turn and foaming round its base, haye 
given rise to a legend ten times told, and in ten different 
ways, about a water nymph and a prince palatine, which 
every traveller hashes up in a way that he supposes may 
be most palatable to his readers. This Ondine is said } 
some to have been mischievous, and that she used to 
charm the boatmen with her syren voice, and thus con. 
trived to draw them into the whirlpool close to the rock, 

We now approach Oberwesel, on the left bank, an old 
and impoverished town, with a remarkably fine Gothic 
church. Near the entrance of the town is a chapel, 
which, we are told by the guide books, was erected as a 
monument to the memory of a boy named Werner, who 
had been stolen from his parents by the Jews, and mur. 
dered by them ;—why, it is not said,—but the event ig 
supposed to have happened in the year 1287. 

The position of this town amid lofty and rugged moun. 
tains, and abounding with shattered towers and crumbling 
walls inclosing it, and in which are the remains of ten or 
twelve of the former still standing, and the distant fine 
scenery, viewed over the silvery surface of the Rhine, 
give to Oberwesel a more romantic character than almost 
any other spot. 

A little beyond Oberwesel is the ruined castle of Schoen. 
berg, perched on the summit of a lofty and picturesque 
rock, once the property of the family of that name, some 
of the descendants of whom are still in England, but write 
their name Schomberg. 

Another ruined castle is now visible on a lofty peak 

called Stahleck; and in the midst of the Rhine stands the 
castle of Pfalz, built on a rock. 
Opposite to this insulated castle, which is still in good 
repair, and on the right bank, is the town of Kaub, im. 
mediately under the ruined castle of Gutenfels, situated 
on the peak of a lofty rock. Kaub is celebrated by the 
passage of the army of Marshal Blucher across the Rhine 
at this spot, on the Ist of January, 1814. A little farther 
on, and on the left bank, stands the old town of Bacharach, 
situated at the foot of one of the loftiest points of the 
range of mountains, which is, neyertheless, covered with 
forest trees to the very summit. Above the town, and on 
the side of the hill, is a ruined old church or chapel, dedi- 
cated to a saint of the name of Werner, built of red sand- 
stone, and one of the finest specimens of florid Gothic 
architecture that we had seen on the banks of the Rhine. 
This chapel was dedicated to the boy, whom we have 
mentioned as being murdered by the Jews, and whose 
body floated against the stream as far as Bacharach ;—a 
miracle that was highly deserving of being commemorat- 
ed by a chapel. 

Bacharach is a poor town, and in a moré dilapidated 
state than any we had yet passed through. ‘The houses, 
as usual, almost meet each other at the top; the streets, 
of course, are dark and dirty, and extreme poverty seems 
to be the lot of the majority of the inhabitants. Here, 
indeed, the Rhine is so closely hemmed in by steep moun- 
tains, as to admit of no other produce than what the vine- 
yards afford, which may, perhaps, account for the Romans 
having considered Bacchus as the presiding deity of the 
place. In fact, the principal part of the food of the people, 


Prussian dominions through which we passed, had fre-|through the whole of the long ravine from Boppart to 


Bacharach, and as far as Bingen, must be brought to 
them from a distance, as, from the scarcity of land, wine 
and fruit are the only articles capable of being cultivated; 
and how the vineyards which we here see can possibly 
pay the labour of cultivation is quite a mystery. There 
is scarcely a patch of half an acre in any one continued 


tame than those below Coblentz, and well clothed to their| barber’s pole, The driver never thinks of passing one of| space; mostly, not half a rood. Every little sheltered 


summits with dense woods. 


these toll bars without stopping, as he would otherwise} spot, however small, that possesses the least soil,—every 


Qn proceeding along the left bank, we pass through} be liable to a penalty. The collector, however, will rarely | little crevice between the naked rocks,—is choked up 


the smaiil town of Rhense. The Rhine here is of great} take the trouble to come out of the house to receive the 
breadth, and takes an immense sweep to the left, and inj toll, but puts out of the window a little purse, at the end 
the deep bend is seey the village of Neiderspey, after] of a long stick, for the money; and if a ticket be neces- 


with vines; in many places the vine is planted in a bas- 
ket, with adventitious soil, and sunk in the rocky frag- 
ments by the side of the hill. ‘The care and the labour 





which, on turning again to the right, we have the villages| sary, he returns it in a slit at the end of the same stick. 





bestowed, though not toilsome, is constant ; and the dis- 
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tance is frequently several miles which the poor cultivator 
has to go from his habitation to his vineyard,—we should 
rather say hers; for they appear to be chiefly women, 
who bear but very little resemblance to those fair and 
gylph-like damsels, with which painters are in the habit 
of peopling their vineyards, when assembled to gather 
the purple grape. A jacket and petticoat,—a dirty hand- 
kerchief tied round the head,—the legs and feet naked,— 
the features dark, dull, and unmeaning,—furnish the true 
picture of a female labourer of a Rhenish vineyard; and 
this was so generally the prevailing feature of the picture, 
in all places where the chief produce was wine, that we 
may, almost with certainty, come to the conclusion, that 


On clearing the ravine, however, the scene was entirely 
changed, and the eye had now full scope to range round 
the whole of the southern, eastern, and western horizons. 
The sun was just setting as we left the dark and gloomy 
gulf, and its western rays, falling on the little town of 
Bingen, and the vine-clad side of the opposite mountain, 
afforded a contrast eqnally striking and agreeable. ‘The 
broad expansive Rhine glistened in the sun beams, as its 
ample volume flowed majestically towards us, interrupted 
only by the Maus-thurm, or, as travellers interpret it, the 
tower of rats, which is built on a rock in the middle of 
the river, and by dividing the current, adds to the velocity 
and the noise of the Bingenlock, which is considered to 


the culture of the vine is an indication of the poverty of| be dangerous to navigation. 


those who perform the manual labour, however profitable 
it may be to the large proprietor. 

From Bacharach to Bingen, and from thence to Mentz, 
or Mayence, the channel of the Rhine changes from the 
direction of north and south to that of east and west, in 
consequence of which the vineyards are chiefly confined 
to the right bank facing the south ; and it is here that the 
vineyards of Asmanshausen, Ehrenfels, Rudesheim, Gei- 
senheim, and Johannisberg, occur in succession. 

Between Asmanshausen and Ehrenfels, the steep sides 
of the mountain, to the height of at least a thousand feet, 
are covered with vines, growing entirely on terraces, one 
rising above another to the very summit, the carth on 
which is kept up by well built stone walls, of five to eight 
feet in height ; yet many of these terraces are not twice 
the breadth of the height of the walls that support them. 
Nearly opposite Bingen, and about Ehrenfels, we counted 
not less than twenty-two of these terraces, rising one 
above the other. It is remarkable enough that these fine 
walls, facing the south, are left naked, though they ap- 
pear to be so admirably calculated for the vines to be led 
against their sides, and thereby not only to yield a larger 
crop of grapes, but to hasten their maturity; but this may, 
perhaps, be the very reason why they should not be so 
trained, as the vintage would fall at unequal times; or, 
as the walls are purposely built loose and without mor- 
tar, that the water may the more readily be drained off, 
such draining might probably injure the vine if trained 
pest them; or, which is still more probable, the lack 
of soil would not admit of training the vines without in- 
juring the standards in the terraces. 

In proceeding from Bacharach, we first meet with the 
old ruined castle of Furstenburg, then Sounck, then 
Bauzberg, and after that Falkenberg. This last was 
under repair, as we were told, for the residence of one of 
the young princes of Prussia, where his royal highness 
will find himself perched aloft in the air, like an eagle on 
his aerie. The castle literally occupies the whole summit 
of the high pointed rock, which it will require some in- 
genuity to render accessible, even on foot, as the rock is 
precipitous on every side. This extraordinary habitation 
may truly be said, like Nick Bottom’s tragedy, “ to stand 
on the very pinnacle of its foundation.” 

On turning round to Bingerlock, as it is called, where 
the Rhine is more turbulent and more dangerous even 
than at its passage round the Lurleyberg, we pass the 
gteat southern portal of the ravine, and behold at once 
the mountains to diminish in height, and to recede to a 
considerable distance from the river; and the little town 
of Bingen, placed on an eminence amidst an immense 
extent of vineyards, opens out, standing conspicuous in 
the beautiful landscape which now presents itself. The 
last mountain that closes this ravine is that of Rudesheim, 
with its terraces of vineyards creeping up its steep sides 
tothe number of eighteen or twenty ; the summit crowned 
with an old ruin, to which, as a matter of course, is at- 
tached a traditional legend, in which a dragon and a vir- 
gin are the chief dramatis persone. 

The romantic portion of the Rhine is that between 
oppart and Bingen, in which the several reaches of the 
river form a constant succession of lakes, accompanied 
by the most enchanting and diversified scenery, encircled 
with a chain of the most picturesque mountains, some 
clothed with wood, others naked, black, and frowning 
With rocks, rearing their pinnacled heads under every 
fantastic shape, and scarcely distinguishable from the 
ruined remains of forts and eastles, which are seen 
crowning their rugged summits, themselves “ shaped as 
they had turrets been, in mockery of man’s art;” while 

narrow spaces between their feet and the margin of 

@ lakes are smiling with cultivation, and enlivened 
with towns and villages in the midst of vineyards. Here, 
In short, is 


“ A blending of all beauties; streama.and-dells, 
Fruit;foliage, crag, wood, corn-fields, mountain, vine, 
And chiefiess castles, breathing stern farewells 


The endless succession of ancient dilapidated castles is 
generally spoken of by travellers with a degree of rapture 
in which some of us did not exactly partake. ‘The eter- 
nal round tower, or stone cylinder, which always accom- 
panies, and is always lett standing amidst the castellated 
ruins, and that alone sometimes remaining, is the very 
reverse of picturesque. ‘There is besides a moral feeling 
attached to them, that is apt to carry the recollection 
back to those days of feudal tenure, when murder and 
robbery were hardly considered as crimes; and when 
many an unhappy victim lingcred out a miserable ex- 
istence in the cells and dungeons of these ancient ruins, 
which still remain as memorials of the villanous scenes 
that have been transacted within their walls. A French 
writer thinks otherwise; he tells us how delightful he 
feels in transporting himself in imagination to those re- 
mote ages of ancient chivalry—those ages, as he calls 
them, of valour and virtue—in imagining himself to be 
surrounded by those preux chevaliers, the protectors of 
weakness, the defenders of a sex which in those days 
knew no other ornament but delicacy and gentility. Per- 
haps he would have been nearer the truth if, instead of 
preux chevaliers, he had painted these castles to his mind 
as the retreats of bands of brigands. Lord Byron, we 
suspect, has taken a juster view of them. 


“ Beneath these battlements, within those walls 
Power dwelt amidst her passions ; in proud state 
Each robber chief upheld his arwed halls, 

Doing his evi! will, not less elate 
Than mightier heroes of a longer date.” 

As we were here to quit the Rhine, a word or two may 
be added on the general character of this interesting 
river. We frequently find the epithet “ magnificent” 
coupled with the Rhine. To speak correctly, it is not 
sufficiently capacious to justify the application of that 
term; but to the eye of the traveller it possesses charms, 
abundantly superior to those rivers that are so truly mag- 
nificent, that one shore is frequently invisible from the 
other. The Rhine includes within its banks sublimity 
and beauty, softness and amenity. In gliding down the 
stream the eye embraces all these at a glance, and riots in 
endless variety,—the rugged and fantastic forms displayed 
by naked mountain tops, vying in picturesque with some 
ancient and ruined castle—the overhanging forest—the 
sombre crag mingled with the verdant vine—the neatly 
cultivated plain—the clustered town with its turreted 
towers and spires—the sequestered village, and the lonely 
cottage—the beautiful island, and the constant succession 
of new objects, and a new disposition of them,—these are 
the features ever varied that constitute the beauties, and 
afford that delight, which travellers rarely fail to derive 
from an excursion on or along the banks of the Rhine. 

The town of Bingen is situated at the confluence of 
the Nahe with the Rhine, and is approached from the 
north by a stone bridge over the former, said to have 
been built, or its remaining piers at least built, in the 
time of Drusus. ‘The situation is beautiful, and there 
was an appearance of industry and bustle which we had 
not witnessed since our departure from Amsterdam. 
A number of vessels were lying alongside the quay, and 
in every street were coopers, house carpenters, and 
masons, working at their several trades; the first pre- 
paring their large pipes for the approaching vintage, and 
the others on new houses building, and old ones repair- 
ing. . Extensive floats of timber were lying along the 
quay and the shore, and about a dozen of those remarka- 
bly long and narrow vessels that navigate the Rhine 
were at anchor, having each a house on the deck, in 
which the owner or navigator with his whole family 
dwells. We remained for the night at the hotel of the 
White Horse, a good comfortable house, with a little 
garden by the river side, the people civil, and the charges 
remarkably reasonable. There is not much to be seen 
in the town. 

On the morning of the 20th we proceeded on our route, 
which no longer skirts the margin of the Rhine, but 


through the midst of highly cultivated vineyards, far 

different, in size and luxuriance, from those small 

— on the mountain slopes of the great ravine of the 
ine, 

Neider Engelheim was the favourite residence of 
Charlemagne, where, it is said, he built a palace sur- 
rounded by a portico of a hundred columns, brought 
from Rome and Ravenna. We observed some ruins, 
but they might have been a church, a castle, of a palace, 
but feolia moré like an old barn than any of them. On 
the highest point of this elevated country, in a small 
copse on the right of the road, stands an obelisk, on the 
front of which is this inscription— 

“ Route de CuarLemaGne. Term‘née enl’An. 1. 
du i:egne de Napo.teon, Empereur des Francais, 
sous les auspices de Monsieur Jean Bon St. 
AnpRe’, Pretet du De; ariewent du Mont Tonnere,”* 

On the other three sides are the names of Entrepre- 
neurs, Ingeneurs, &c. The proximity of Ingelheim 
may have suggested to M. Jean Bon St. André the ins 
troduction of the name of Charlemagne, where some 
have supposed he was born; and at the same time the 
implied compliment to Bonaparte, to whom and to 
Julius Cesar this and others of his flatterers pretended to 
find in him a parallel. In restless activity, rapidity of 
movement, and unrelenting persecution of those who 
opposed him, Bonaparte might certainly be compared 
with Charlemagne. ‘Ihe enormities of the latter; how- 
ever, were the results of fanaticism; those of the former, 
sheer pride and ambition, of which, as Byron says, he 
was the champion and the child, one 

‘Whose game was empires, aud whose stakes were ‘hrones, 

Whose table, earth—whose dice were human bones.” 


MENTZ, OR MAYENCE. 


Having passed the summit, we procced by a gentle 
descent, and a tolerably good road, planted on both sides 
with apple and other fruit trees, to Mentz; or Mayence. 
This city belongs to the territory of the Prinee of Hesse 
Darmstadt; but as the smallness of the contingent fur- 
nished by this German Prince to the confederacy would 
not admit of his placing a sufficient garrison in this im. 
portant place, it was settled at the Congress of Vienna 
that it should have an Austrian and Prussian governor, 
in alternate years, and be garrisoned by Austrian and 
Prussian troops in equal numbers; but such rapid changes 
having been found inconvenient, and the garrison com- 
posed of the two nations not agreeing well together, it 
was afterwards settled that each governor should remain 
three years. The number of troops were at this time so 
considerable, that the whole town wore a military ap- 
pearance. In the streets few persons were seen but 
soldiers. The old palaces, hotels, and convents were 
converted into barracks, and the finest houses in the 
town occupied by the Austrian and Prussian officers, 
With all this, Mayence appeared to be one of the 
dullest towns, for its size, that we have met with. 
The entrance into the town is over draw-bridges, bas- 
tions, and all the various kinds of defences, and within it 
are barracks and guard-rooms in almost every street. 

The fine old gothic tower, and, indeed, the whole of the 
exterior of the cathedral, built of red sandstone, with its 
fretwork and pinnacles, isa very striking object. The tower 
was once surmounted with a spire of wood, eighty feet 
above the present crumbling summit, but was burnt down 
by ltghtning. It isa remarkable fact, that there isscarcely 
an old church along the Rhine or in the Netherlands, 
that in some part of its history; has not been consumed 
wholly or in part by fire. 

The interior corresponds in grandeur with the exte- 
rior; but when the French Jacobins took possession of 
it, as they did of all the churches wherever they went, 
to convert them into barracks, hospitals, and magazines 
for their armies, the Cathedral of Mentz was most scan- 
dalously and wantonly abused. The beautiful marble 
tombs were mutilated, the pictures destroyed, the bronze 
and iron railings torn up; the ceiling is blackened, ob- 
viously by fire, and full ofholes, as if it had been pierced 
by shot. The Swiss of the church, in pointing out the 
various mischief.committed by the French, added, that 
the people of Mentz would not be sorry to have them 
again, as they spent a wagon load of money when there. 
This was the only church, however, we had yet seen 
that had not undergone repair, and been purified from 
the defilement and mischief done by these unholy mis- 
creants, and there appeared to be some feeble attempt 
making to put this also into somewhat better condition ; 
but whether at the expense of the clergy, the inhabitants, 
or the Prince of Hesse Darmstadt, we did not enquire. 
In a small square on the left of the great street, which 








From gray but Jeafy walls, where Ruin greatly dwells.” 


| passes in a direct line inland, and up a gentle ascent 


leads to the quay, is a handsome fountain, representing 
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the Rhine, under the personification of a well executed 
figure of an old man; and in this square is the public 
library, and the museum. The former we could not see 
as it was under repair, and the books were all displaced 
and on the floors of the rooms, but we went through the 
small collection of pictures, which generally speaking 
are not of the first class. 

From Mayence a noble bridge of fifty-two pontoons or 
boats crosses the Rhine to Cassel, a small fortified town. 
The Rhine is here not less than from seven to cight hun- 
dred yards across, and widens out to more than twice 
that breadth a little higher up, where it receives the 
waters of the Maine. 

Below the bridge are moored in the river sixteen or 
eighteen water mills, which were all busily employed in 
grinding corn. ‘This bridge, like those at Coblentz and 
Cologne, has its convex side opposed to the stream, and 
like them also it furnishes a fine broad platform as a 
promenade for the inhabitants. There is, however, a 
very pleasant mall at the west end of the town planted 
with trees, extending down the bank of the Rhine above 
a mile, which is frequented for its shade in the heat of the 
day. 

ier so near, not more than from six to seven leagues, 
to Franckfort, we determined at once to proceed to that 
city ; and at the request of our very decent and well be- 
haved driver, whom we brought from Cologne, we con- 
sented to go a little out of our way to the left of Casscl, 
to a village of which he was a native, in order to change 
our tired horses. These small animals are capable of 
performing an incredible quantity of work; and all the 
bait they get in the course of a day’s journey is once, 
and sometimes twice, a loaf of rye bread, which they 
immediately devour with great eagerness, however tired 
they may be, and when they would refuse either hay or 
oats. 

Having passed the hill of Hockheim and descended to 
the level plain, we entered upon an open and well culti- 
vated country, a great part of whose surface had been 
covered with wheat, now all reaped and carried ; a good 
deal of oats still remained uncut, and whole fields of 
poppy were under the sickle, frpm the prolific heads of 
which they express an oil. Beet and mazfyel-wurzel, 
clover and potatoes, were in great abundance, and large 
patches of hemp and flax intervened, but very few tur- 
nips. .'There was no appearance of meadow or grass 
land, and it is not casy to conceive from whence the 
large towns on.the Rhine, the populous villages in the 
valley of the Maine, and the city of Franckfort, derive 
their supplies of beef, mutton, butter, and milk. Yet 
they have plenty of all, though we agreed that we had not 
tasted either good butter or good milk since we left Hol- 
land, nor had we observed a single cow all the way up 
the Rhine from Cologne to Mayence. The few that are 
kept must be confined to the shed, and fare very poorly. 
We observed along the road side, and subsequently along 
the whole of the Netherlands, women with large knives, 
bent like a reaping-hook, cutting the grass in the ditches 
and on the banks, and carrying it off in sacks as food 
for the cows: and in the vineyards of Hockheim they 
were taking off the prurient shoots, and the superabund- 
ant leaves, of the vines, binding them in little bundles, 
and sticking them to dry on the tops of the stakes or 
espaliers to which the vines are bound; and this, we un- 
derstood, was meant as winter food for the cows. 


FRANCKFORT. 

Franckfort may be called a city of palaces. The 
houses of the merchants and the hotels are on a magnifi- 
cent scale. Some that have been recently erectcd on a 
terrace, along the bank of the Maine, are particularly 
elegant, but not on so large a scale as some of the old 
hotels at which formerly the German princes used to re- 
side, and many of which are still inhabited by the pleni- 
potentiaries of the states of Germany who attend 
the dict. At the extremity of the terrace is the new 
public library, a chaste and handsome building, with a 
portico of the Corinthian order. 

The library appeared to be well arranged, and particu- 
larly rich in ancient and modern history. It contained 
a few Roman and Egyptian antiquities, and some hiero- 
glyphics of no great value. The view, from this terrace, 
of the river and its banks, and the stone bridge of four- 
teen arches, with the shipping lying below it, is lively 
and animating. The great street called Zeil, in which 
most of the hotels are situated, is, perhaps, one of the 
finest in Europe. We put up at the Weidenbusch, kept 
by Mr. May, a civil, obliging, and intelligent man. The 
eating and the wines were excellent, and the charge 
reasonable—three francs each at the table d’hote and four 
in private—and some twenty or thirty different dishes 


are generally served up. It was in vain here, and indeed 
every where, when we wished to dine alone, that we 
entreated to sit down to three or four dishes at most; 
there seemed to be a feeling that the house would think 
itself disgraced if a complete dinner was not served up. 
The dining room of this hotel appeared, by pacing, to be 
one hundred feet by forty-five; and the number of bed 
rooms in the house is ninety-one, most, if not all of them, 
double bedded. Mr. May has a cellar of wines, that few, 
if any, of the London wine merchants would be able to 
purchase. ‘The Swan, directly opposite, is another hotel 
apparently as large; but that of the Russians, for splen- 
dour and magnificence in the fitting up and furniture, 
outdoes all the others. 

In Franckfort every thing wears the appearance of 
ease and prosperity; and none of its forty thousand in- 
habitants, that fell under cur observation, wore the marks 
of poverty. ‘The whole town is surrounded by the most 
delightful walks, in the midst of groves of trees, shrubby 
plants, and flowers, excepting the third side, which is 
terminated by a terrace along the river: and all these 
walks are attended, morning and evening, by large 
groups of well-dressed people-of both sexes. The secu- 
rity of this free town is no longer trusted to redoubts, 
and ramparts, and glacis; all of them beyond the ditch, 
which might also be filled up and added to them with 
advantage, are converted into extensive gardens, open to 
all the world. Part of the walls and gates, however, are 
still preserved. Its little territory does not exceed 
twenty miles in its largest diameter. In this city, about 
ten thousand Jews are said to be locked up every 
night in a particular quarter of the town specially ap- 
propriated to this persecuted race. 

We all regretted the necessity of an immediate return 
from a place that possessed so many sources of rativnal 
amusement ; but we received here a piece of intelligence 
that made it necessary we should hasten our departure. 
By this we were prevented from visiting the old Dom 
church, and the several collections of pictures and marbles 
in the hands of individuals, and particularly the cele- 
brated statue of the Ariadne, by Danneker, which is 
spoken of as rivalling any thing of a similar kind execu- 
ted by Canova. 

On returning to Mayence we took places in the steam 
vessel, which was to depart next morning for Cologne, 
where we arrived about five in the evening of the follow- 
ing day, having started at six in the morning. In de- 
scending the Khine we were detained one hour at 
Coblentz, to have the baggage examined, which was done 
by the Prussian douaniers in the most gentlemanly man- 
ner possible, without the smallest expectation of receiving 
any thing, which, indeed, we were told, if offered, they 
would indignantly reject. 

Nothing can be more delightful, in fine weather, than 
this passage down the grandest and: most romantic part 
of the Rhine; and one only regrets the great speed at 
which the steamer descends, which, in the present case, 
could not be less than ten miles an hour. Hence we 
perceive, in quick succession, the ever-varying features 
of the romantic and picturesque mountains, at one time 
appearing with naked and pinnacled summits, under 
every fantastic shape, at another clothed with orchards, 
vineyards, and forests, and every now and then sur- 
mounted by an ancient castle or convent in ruins. ‘This 
great variety of objects keeps the eye and the imagina- 
tion continually on the stretch, while the margins of the 
smooth and silvery Rhine, forming a chain of lakes, 
exhibit to the view cities, towns, and villages, inter- 
spersed with the varied scenery of corn.fields, groves, 
and orchards, and render it impossible to quit the deck 
for a moment. 

In ascending the Rhine by land, along the fine road 
that skirts its left bank, the traveller has the opportunity 
of visiting these towns, and entering into all. the detail 
of enquiry that leisure will allow ; but from the high and 
overhanging mountains, under which he is conveyed, he 
is unable to comprehend within one grasp the whole of 
the scenery around him; whereas, in gliding down the 
middle of the river, every object on both sides is fully 
brought within the scope of simultaneous vision. It is, 
therefore, the best plan for those who may visit this de- 
lightful country, to take the line which we did; that is 
to say, to ascend by land and descend by water. 

Having hired a caleche at Cologne as far as Aix-la- 
Chapelle for sixty francs, we left this at cleven o’clock 
in the morning of the 23d; and at six in the evening 
arrived at Juliers, a small, clean, fortified town, garrisoned 
‘by about six hundred veteran soldiers of Prussia. Here 
we dined and slept at the Prince Eugene, where we had 
excellent fare, good beds, and the charge very reasonable. 


. a. 
considerable part of the way, and deep sand in other 
parts. 

The next morning we left Julicrs and arrived at Aix. 
la-Chapelle in four hours ; the road still pretty much the 
same, and the face of the country flat, cold, and uninte, 
resting. A few patches of wood appeared here and there 
but generally the culture of grain prevailed, chiefly oats 
among which was interspersed a good deal of green 
crops, such as clover, mangel-wurzel, potatoes, and a few 
patches of turnips. Buck-wheat and poppy were also 
common. 

—<>>— 


CHAPTER IX. 
AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, 


This ancient town is situated ina valley nearly syp. 
rounded by hills, the most prominent of which is Louis. 
berg on the north, and Salvatersberg in the same direction 
nearly, the latter of which is crowned with an ancient 
church. The pretty village of Borcette and its wooded 
hills are to the south. ‘These northern elevations are 
composed of friable sandstone and loose sand, among 
which are found different shells and the remains of seye. 
ral species of marine productions. It is probable that 
from these hills proceed those numerous springs of warm 
water for which Aix-la-Chapelle was once particularly 
celebrated, and from which it derives its Germanic name 
Aachen, the City of Waters, the Civitas Aquensis of the 
Romans. The “ Chapelle” was added to the name by the 
French from the church or chapelle built, or supposed 
to have been built, by Charlemagne, and perhaps also to 
distinguish it from Aix in Provence and Aix in Savoy, 

The old walls of the city enclose a very considerable 
extent of ground, which is not built upon, but laid out 
in gardens and walks. On the outside of the walls, the 
old ditches have been filled up and converted into walks 
and shrubberies, for the use of the inhabitants ; a prac. 
tice which of late years has become common in many of 
the Germanic and Belgic cities, and a very commenda. 
ble one, which may be the means of saving them from 
the horrors of a siege in any future wars. The boule. 
vards within the walls, which surround the town, have 
undergone the same conversion, and afford a pleasant 
walk. But the principal promenade appears to be that to 
the Louisberg, the slope of which descends to the very 
walls of the town, and a convenient carriage road,as well 
as a handsome footwalk, leads up to the sunimit; and 
here there is exhibited a most magnificent view round 
the whole horizon. On the highest point stands an ote. 
lisk, which is said to have been originally erected by the 
French, with an inscription in praise of Napoleon, who 
was never in want of flatterers ; but which the Prussians, 
at the conclusion of the war, threw down. The king of 
Prussia, however, ordered it to be re-erected, generously, 
as one of those gentlemen who write “Guides” tells us, 
on the part of his majesty ; but to cause the original in- 
scription to be erased, and another substituted to record 
the rapid downfall of that extraordinary person, was not 
so very generous. We could find nothing however of the 
kind. The column, from the fractures and fissures in 
the stones, bore evident marks of having been thrown 
down and sct up again, but the only inscription which 
uppeared on one of its faces consists of the latitudes 
and longitudes of certain places at which the French 
had their stations, in carrying on the survey of the 
country. 

The streets of the old part of the town are very nat- 
row, and the houses high, as is usual in most German 
towns; and the architecture full of picturesque points 
and projections, and singularly interesting to the painter 
and the antiquarian. Jt would be endless to.attempt@ 
minute description of the various churches, convents, 
and other buildings of a public nature that meet the 
eye in strolling through the streets, but there are two 
edifices on which no traveller should omit bestowing 
his attention. The one is the Hotel de Ville, the other 
the old cathedral or Dom church. The old Hotel de Ville 
is in the market place, conspicuous enough by its two 
towers, one of which, or at least the lower part of it, 
evidently, and is so recorded, of Roman structure. 

In the centre of the market place, and before this 
town hall, is a splendid fountain: the water is receiv 
into a magnificent vase of bronze, about twice the dit 
meter, so at least we supposed it to be, of that which is 
placed in the conservatory of Warwick castle; from 
this it is poured through the mouths of two dolphins 
swimming in an inferior basin of stone, enclosed — 
an iron railing, but accessible on two sides to the p? 
lic. The bronze vase, finely sculptured, is supported 





The road was an ill-paved causeway in the middle, for a 











a pedestal rising out of this basin, and from the cent 
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of the vase is another pedestal surmounted by a bronze 


state of Charlemagne about six feet high, holding in one 
hand a sceptre, and in the other the imperial globe sur- 
mounted by across. At a little distance, on each side 
of the fountain, is a large bronze eagle, mounted on a 
marble pedestal. This fountain, which has been care- 
fully kept in repair from time to time, was erected in 
1353, at the same time that the Hotel de Ville was 
finished, and under the auspices of the same burgomas- 
ter, Charus. 

{[n the town hall of this ancient city, two several trea- 

ties of peace were signed, that of 1668, and that of 1748; 
and in the ancient chapel of Charlemagne, the ceremony 
of coronation of many empcrors has been held. This old 
cathedral or Dom church had the honour, for so it was 
considered, of receiving a visit from Napoleon and Jo- 
sephine; and after their fall in 1818, a congress of sove- 
reigns was held in Aix-la-Chapelle, at which, among 
other important matters, it was determined to withdraw 
the allied armies from the occupation of France. On 
this occasion the late Sir Thomas Lawrence was com- 
missioned by his late majesty George IV. to paint the 
portraits of the sovereigns of Europe, and other distin- 
guished personuges there assembled. He had a room 
allotted to him for this purpose in the town hall, which 
iscarefully pointed out to strangers, and considered as 
agreat honour that was done to the town. 

The Dom church or cathedral, or, at least, the central 
part of it, was built by Charlemagne, under the direc. 
tin of Eginhard, his biographer, in honour of Notre 
Dame. There is a legend concerning its dedication by 
Pope Leo HI., in 804, the truth of which in those days 
was not called in question, though we of later times may 
be disposed to feel incredulous. It is merely this, that 
three hundred and sixty-five bishops, one for every day 
inthe year, were summoned to assist at the consecra- 
tion; but as two were wanting to complete that number, 
their places were supplicd by two others, who had the 
complaisance to leave their tombs on so solemn an occa- 
sion, and returned to their earthly abode as soon as the 
ceremony had been duly performed. 

The ancient part of this remarkable church is of an 
octagonal form, surmvunted by a cupola. Two corri- 
dors, of a rnore modern date, one above the other, of the 

width of about thirty feet, open by a succession ofarches 
into this octagon, which they surround, with the excep. 
tion of one side, opening into the more modern choir, 
which is of the form of a quadrangle. From the corri- 
dors, particularly the upper one, or gallery, issue as 
many chapels as there are arches, each arch being op- 
posite its chapel. ‘These chapels, however, are still 
more modern, having at different. times been added by 
different persons. ‘I'he vaulted ceilings of the upper cor- 
ridor are decorated with paintings of scriptural subjects 
by an Italian of the name of Bernardino, of clear and 
fresh colouring, and by no means ill executed. 

In each arcade of the gallery, and between the massy 
pillars that divide them, are said to have been placed 
four beautiful and highly polished columns of granite 
ad porphyry, which, among other robberies of the 
churches by the French, were torn away and sent to 
Paris; and four only of these have been returned. 

In the seventh arcade of the upper corridor is placed 
the organ ; and that opposite to it is occupied by the 
chair of Charlemagne, which, being undoubtedly genu- 
ine, is an interesting relic of antiquity, and of course 
highly valued, as it deserves to be, by the inhabitants of 
Aix. It consists of four slabs of white marble, rudely 
fastened together by iron clamps, and is ascended by 
several steps of the same material. Indeed there can 
be no question as to its identity with the real throne on 
which this monarch sat. 

The tomb of Charlemagne, which is immediately un- 
der the centre of the dome of the octagon, was opened 
in the presence of the Emperor Otho III, The body, 
covered with the insignia of the empire, and decorated 
with the imperial jewels, was found seated on the chair 
inquestion, and placed on his knees was an illuminated 
copy of the Gospels, which is said still to exist. Otho 
carried away the insignia, which were afterwards used 
at the coronation of the emperors of Germany ; and hav- 
ing satisfied his curiosity and his avarice at the same 
time, closed up the tomb. After this, in the year 1165, 

tederic Barbarossa I. caused the tomb again to be 
opened, in presence of the bishops of Liege and Cologne, 
Who had the body removed and placed in a magnificent 
Sarcophagus, on the cover of which was engraven the 

pe of Proserpine, aud which is also said still to exist ; 
ut our enquiries did not tend to confirm the report. 

Swiss of the church, a shrewd and intelligent 


sandals of Joseph, with which he walked all the way 
into Egypt, and a thousand other little curiosities, which 


description,—the complete body or skeleton of a certain 


and placed at full length in a glass case. The head only 


man, informed us, that when Bonaparte remained a short 
time at Aix-la-Chapelle, he, with Josephine, paid a visit 
to the cathedral, attended by the bishop, who, on open- 
ing the wooden case that contains the chair of Charle- 
magne, invited Napoleon to seat himself on the chair 
of the man whom he wished the world to suppose he 
resembled—but Napoleon turned away. Whether it 
was a feeling of pride that told him he was superior to 
such a barbarian, and wished to show the by-standers 
that he did not consider it any honour to be thus asso- 
ciated with him, or whether he was apprehensive that 
the bishop might take the advantage while in it to press 
for some privilege, which, when so seated, he could not 
well refuse, were points that had not been settled by 
the good people of Aachen ; but the latter was probably 
the real cause of his refusal, from the following circum- 
stance, for the truth of which the same Swiss who at- 
tended us vouched of his own personal knowledge. He 
said that the good bishop, having failed with Napoleon, 
next invited Josephine to ascend the sieps, which she, 
with her usual good nature, immediately condescended 
to do; and having seated herself on the throne of 
Charlemagne, the cunning prelate took the opportunity 
of preferring a request, which he hoped she would con- 
descend to grant. It was a petition, ready drawn up, 
that she would use her good offices with Napoleon to 
present the church with a new organ, to replace the one 
which the French soldiers had destroyed when they 
made a barrack of the church. She did not hesitate a 
moment in asking and obtaining the boon; and the or- 
gan now in usc is, therefore, and very properly, con- 
sidered as a present of Josephine. 
When Frederic caused the tomb of Charlemagne to 
be opened, he presented to the cathedral a magnificent 
chandelier of bronze gilt, about thirteen feet in diame- 
ter, which is still suspended over the large blue slab 
which covers the vault where the remains of Charle- 
magne are supposed to rest, and on which is engraved 
this simple inscription :— 


Carolo Magno. 


This stone is modern. The tomb of black marble which 
occupied its place was torn away by the French sol- 
diers, and destroyed. 

The choir, which communicates with the octagon by 
one of the lower arcades, is surrounded by windows of 
lofty dimensions. The ceiling is said to be one hundred 
and twenty-four feet high. Its walls are decorated with 
eight pictures on scriptural ‘subjects, by Bernardino, 
and also by several pieces of Gobelin tapestry, the largest 
of which is uncommonly fine; the figures bold and spi- 
rited, the colours fresh and brilliant, and the tone of 
colouring equal to that of a picture of Rubens; the sub- 
ject is the destruction of Pharaoh and his host in the 
Red Sea. These Gobelins are held in such high estima- 
tion, and preserved with so much care, that they are 
only exhibited on each side of the high altar on festival 
days; but the Swiss produced them for our inspection. 
In the choir, and facing the altar, is a well executed 
bronze eagle, mounted on a pedestal, which was given 
to the church by the Emperor Otho III., whose bones 
are preserved in a sarcophagus of white marble, imme- 
diately under the high altar. Above this the statue of 
the Virgin Mary is placed, who wears a crown of silver 
gilt, which, it is said, was presented, as a sacred gift, 
by her unfortunate namesake of Scotland, 

The paintings in the several chapels of the cathedral 
are not such generally as to deserve much notice; but 
in that of St. Michael there is a small collection that 
well demands the attention of those who visit this 
church: and what stranger, it may be asked, will fail 
to do so? 

Having gone round the various chapels, and enquired 
of the Swiss if there was any thing more to be seen, he 
replied that if we had any taste for relics he would de- 
sire a priest to show us a very large and splendid col- 
lection of these interesting objects; but our taste did not 
lead us that way. On asking him, however, what sort 
of relics he spoke of, he said they possessed among other 
things the real swaddling clothes of. Jesus, a gown of the 
Virgin Mary, some hair of her eyebrows, the shoes or 


were only exhibited to the people once in seven years. 
As none of us had any great relish. for these, we declined 
the attendance of a priest. 

In the church of St. Peter we saw a relic of another 


Florina, a saint of course, wrapped up in silk clothes, 


was Visible, and it was a mere skeleton ; the teeth were 
quite perfect.—If the French had carried off these relics 
and left the pictures, the people of Aix would not have 
had much occasion to complain or lament their loss. The 
priests, however, had a higher notion of their value, and 
hurried them away into the interior of Germany, lest 
they should be deprived for ever of such valuable trea- 
sures. Fhe Emperor of Germany, it is pretended, took 
tithe for their safe keeping, and retained among other 
things the sword of Charlemagne. 

There are several churches in Aix-la-Chapelle be. 
sides the cathedral, that, from their antiquity and varions 
ornaments, deserve to be visited, particularly that of St. 
Nicholas, whieh is a spacious and beautiful church. 

Aix-la-Chapelle appears to be a very dull town. The 
baths once so celebrated are nearly deserted, Spa, and 
the neighbouring village of Borcette, having drawn 
away the company, though they too, it is said, have 
given way, of late years, to Wisbaden and other baths 
of Germany. It can boast but of little trade and few 
manufactures; the chief of which are woollen cloths, 
pins and needles—the latter article, when made up into 
packets, are marked as Whitechapel needles. ‘The in- 
habitants are neither Datch, Brabanters, nor Germans, 
but a mixture of all three, and speak a language which 
partakes of all and belongs to none. They have the 
character of being uncivil to strangers, but in our short 
intercourse we certainly did not find them to be so. 


—<a—— 
CHAPTER X, 
BELGIUM. 


Leaving Aix-la-Chapelle on the morning of the 25th, 
it took us eight hours to reach Liege. The road was 
still paved, but kept in somewhat better order than we 
had found it on the other side of Aix. Several tough 
hills, however, contributed to make the journey tedious, 
though we were amply recompensed by viewing at more 
leisure the diversified face of the country, broken as it 
was into hill and dale, with now and then a rich and 
well wooded valley, whose verdant meadows, enclosed 
with hedges, were enlivened with numerous herds of 
beautiful cattle. 

At the distance of twelve miles from Aix-la-Chapelle 
we came to a small town or rather village called Henri- 
la-Chapelle, the approach te which on the summit of a 
hill is announeed by a Dutch custom house, this being 
the frontier station between the Prussian and the Ne- 
therlands territory. Here our passport was viséed, and 
we were asked if we had any merchandise or other arti- 
cles that required to be declared? On answering in 
the negative, we were permitted to pass on without any 
examination of our baggage. 


LIEGE. 
From astcep bill the road winds down into the valley 
or plain on which Liege stands. his city is situated 
at the junction of the Ourt with the Meuse, where their 
united streams form a fine broad river, which flows 
through the heart of the town, and is crossed by a hand- 
some stone bridge, of six circular arches, three of them 
being of very considerable elevation. A convenient quay 
for commercial purposes extends the whole length of 
the town, both above and below the bridge s and symp- 
toms of a considerable traffic were apparent, from the de- 
gree of bustle on the quay in the shipping and landing 
of goods. 
In the lower, part of the-town the streets as usual are 
narrow and the houses lofty, not much unlike some of 
the gloomy streets of Paris. Those of the upper part, 
on the side of the hill, are also narrow and inconveniently 
stcep, being ascended in many-places by flights of steps. 
There are two tolerably spacious squares, in one of 
which stands the town hall, and in the other the thea- 
tre. The latter is a handsome modern building, sur- 
rounded by an arcade; the former is an imposing old 
edifice, though somewhat heavy. 
Liege has long been the principal place in the Nether- 
lands for the smelting of iron and for the various manu- 
factures of that and other metals, which, of late years, 
have been greaily extended. ‘The hills which enclose 
the valley of the Meuse abound in coal, limestone, and 
iron, and capital only is wanting to carry on the works 
to a very great extent. : 
An Englishman of the name of Cockerell has establish- 
ed manufactories of several kinds, more particularly for 
the smelting and working of iron; and in some of them 
cannon is cast of the largest calibre, and steam engines 
of the highest power, and various other kinds of ma- 
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chinery, are here executed. ‘The great bronze lion that 
surinounts the conical mound of earth, recently raised 
on the plain of Waterloo, was cast by Cockerell. 

Commerce and manufactures rarely fail to draw. in 
their train the means of promoting the sciences and libe- 
ralarts, King William, in his abundant kindness to his 
new subjects, has established at Liege a royal university 
for students in theology, law, and physic, which the ad- 
vancing prosperity of the place now made it necessary 
to be enlarged, for the better accommodation of the in- 
creasing number of students; and there has also been 
recently added to it a botanical garden. Societies have 
also been formed for the encouragement of the arts and 
sciences, belles lettres and general literature. In short, 
every thing in and about the town appeared to us to be 
in a progressive state of improvement. 

We left Liege on the morning of the 26th, along a 
smooth and level mountain road, sometimes running 
close under a rocky hill, and equally close to the margin 
of the river, and sometimes having a fine cultivated plain 
between us and the river. The hills on both sides were 
finely diversified with wood, and interspersed masses of 
rock, giving a picturesque appearance to the scenery. 
New buildings, with tall chimneys, sending out volumes 
of smoke, were seen in every direction, and announced 
the very common and extensive application of steam in 
their several manufactories ; and numerous rail roads, 
from the hills to the river side, and heaps of coal rub- 
bish and slag, were the certain indications of active in- 
dustry and a manufacturing population. ‘ 

The enterprising Cockerell has turned the ancient 
Chateau de Sereign, once the Archiepiscopal palace of 
Liege, into an iron foundry, where, it was said, upwards 
of two thousand workmen were employed, and iron goods 
manufactured, from the largest steam engine to a pen- 
knife. Here, too, the good King William had contribut- 
ed a considerable capital for the encouragement of his 

elgic subjects, by giving them an opportunity of mak- 
ing themselves acquainted with every branch of the art.* 
A nunnery had also been converted into a paper mill, 
constructed on the principle of those invented some time 
since in France, and now used in Scotland, by which 
sheets of paper a mile long, if the rollers can be made 
large enough to receive them, are capable of being ma- 
nufactured in one continued piece. Cockerell’s father is 
said to have been a cotton spinner in Manchester; one 
of those bold spirits who, if it was not himself, was one 
of the same kidney, that made a boast that he would 
construct a machine, into one end of which a piece of 
cotton wool inserted should come out at the other end a 
ruffied shirt; to which another observed, that this shirt, 
put into one end of a machine of his contrivance, should 
come out a printed Bible at the other. Ridiculous as 
these boastings may appear, such a process would not be 
much more wonderful than that extraordinary piece of 
mechanism, constructed by Babbage, which not only 
calculates logarithms, but arranges the types in the 
frame ready for printing, without the possibility of an 
error.* Such are the extraordinary results of the 
“ march of intellect,” which does not by any means ap- 
pear to have yet slackened its pace; nor will any one 
venture to predict where it will end. 


HUY. 


The usual indications of manufacturing industry and 
activity continued uninterruptedly as far as the town of 
Huy, at which place a stone bridge of seven arches 
crosses the Meuse. We found but little here deserving 
of attention, but were amused with a pleasing set of 
carillons, which played sweetly and correctly the Hunts- 
man’s Chorus in Freyschutz. 

Nine miles beyond Huy is the town of Salayen; and 
here the valley of the Meuse becomes still more roman- 
tic and picturesque than farther down. 


NAMUR. 


Directly on a line with the river, we suddenly open 
out, but at a considerable distance, the city of Namur 
with its domes, and its turrets and spires, all of them 
overtopped by a lofty mass of rock, surmounted with 





* During the revolution of 1831, the king’s name being connect- 
ed with the manufactory, it was early marked out as an object for 
destruction.— Ed. 

* See Brewster's Letters on Natural Magic, republished in New 
York, for an account of this wonderful mechanical contrivance. 
Also Babbage’s own account in his book on the Economy of Ma- 


hufactures, republished in Phitadelphia, books which should be in|t@l of which bears the simple inscription “ June 18, 


the hands of every enquiring mind. The latter contains a popular 


Mae cali aie moa metal nathieeverenarae [subjects of natured censure; but the. one containing 
: : the bones of friends and foes, who fell in that dreadful 


small trial machine has fully answered the expectations of the in- 


castles and batteries, and round towers, that, seen even 
at this distance, satisfy the spectator as to their vast di- 
mensions. On a nearer approach to the town, these for- 
midable fortifications are the first objects that arrest the 
eye. 

The entrance into Namur, from this side, is through 
an avenue of trees, and over a bridge of blue stone of 
nine arches. 

We had often occasion to admire the vast superiority, 
in discipline and appearance, of the Prussian soldiers 
over those of the king of the Netherlands. Among the 
former are scarcely ever observed, in a whole regiment, 
a man above thirty years of age; they are all stout, 
handsome, well-made young men, generally between the 
ages of twenty and thirty, well clothed and well trained. 
It was quite beautiful to see them on the parade 
going through the several movements; and it was im- 
possible not to be struck with their firm and upright car- 
riage, and with the perfect accuracy with which they 
performed a simultaneous movement. The Dutch troops, 
on the tontrary, exhibited a very remarkable contrast. 
Their clothing was generally put on in so slovenly a 
manner, as evidently not made to fit the wearer ; their ex- 
ercise was gone through in a careless and indifferent style ; 
there was no firmness of step, and in marching it was 
laughable to see them frequently kicking each other’s 
heels. They were, however, as well as the Prussians, 
mostly young men, and being natives of the same coun- 
try, it is obviously the fault of their officers that they 
are so badly drilled. 

Like the strects of most of the Belgic towns, those of 
Namur are generally narrow, and the houses lofty, but 
they appear to be kept in clean and good order, and 
some few have a tolerable width and bordered by good 
comfortable houses. ‘The numerous work-shops, chiefly 
in the various branches of iron and brass ware, gave an 
appearance of active industry, which was not contradict- 
ed by the equally numerous shops which exhibited those 
articles of home-made manufacture. ‘There was besides 
a good deal of traffic and bustle on the river. 

We paid a visit to the cathedral, which is a very 
handsome specimen of modern architecture, of the Co- 
rinthian order, not more than seventy years old; but it 
experienced, like all the other churches, the bad usage of| 
the French soldiery, who converted it into a barrack and 
a hospital. 

It is now, however, kept in a state of good repair and 
perfect neatness. The interior of the dome is_ particu- 
larly light and elegant, and the whole floor, the steps 
and the altars, are entirely of marble of different kinds 
and colours. There are four pictures in this church, 
said to be by Rubens,—“ The Salutation,”—* Christ 
healing the lame man at the Port of Bethesda,”— 
“ Showing himself to the Apostles,’—and “ The Cruci- 
fixion.” 

As we had before us a long journey the following day 
to Brussels, and should probably spend some time on the 
field of Waterloo, we desired the servant girl to be care- 
ful not to omit knocking at our door at four o’clock ; on 
which she significantly said, there was very little danger 
of any of us being asleep at that hour. On enqutring 
what she meant, she said the bell of the town hall, just 
by, would be sure to waken us; and she was quite right, 
for such a toll of about ten minutes, or a quarter of an 
hour, was certainly never before heard : it was just as if 
one of the most sonorous Chinese gongs was beating in 
the adjoining apartment. 


WATERLOO. 


On leaving Namur for Brussels, we took leave of the 
valley of the Meuse, and proceeded northerly by the 
small town of Jenappe, and by Quatre Bras, to the ever 
memorable and ever interesting plain of Waterloo, 
which no Englishman thinks of passing without making 
himself acquainted with the topographical detail, on the 
spot, of that tremendous conflict, which terminated in 
giving peace to long-afflicted Europe. 

The original features, however, of the ground, where 
the centre of the English line had its position, at the 
last desperate effort made by the enemy, are entirely 
obliterated ; and the ridge which formed a part of Mount 
St. Jean is now levelled down with the rest of the plain. 
This was done for the purpose of obtaining a sufficient 
quantity of earth to form the great conical mound, on 
which the colossal bronze lion, which may serve either 
as the British or Belgic lion, is supported, the pedes- 


1815.” ‘The mound and the lion have equally been the 





ventor, who is now constructing one on a large seale.—Ed. 


———————__., 
enemy, would appear to be aptly enough appropriated, 
as being at once a memorial, a trophy, and a tomb, The 
mound is intended to be placed on the spot where the 
Prince of Orange received his wound. We first obsery, 
ed this conical mount from the heights of Quatre Bras, 
from whence it appeared in the horizon just like one of 
the pyramids of Egypt. 

There have been so many plans and descriptions of 
the battle and of the neighbouring country, that it would 
be a waste of time and paper to repeat them. At the 
foot of the mound may be had plaus of all sizes, both of 
the country and the battle, prints of the monuments that 
have been erected within and without the church, and 
every possible information that a visiter could wish for: 
and if these should not be considered sufficient, there 
are a dozen or two of clever and intelligent young fel. 
lows, who have found it worth their while to loiter about 
the ground in the expectation of visiters, and who haye 
made themselves acquainted with the details of the bat. 
tle, speaking English with tolerable correctness and 
fluency. In fact we were quite unprepared for these 
lacqueys, the number of huts, sheds, and cottages, and 
the population which we met with on the plain of Water. 
loo. Even on the summit of the mound, which is about 
one hundred and fifty feet high, and ascended by two 
hundred and thirty-two rude steps of wood, placed by an 
individual up one of its sides, we found two women offer. 
ing for sale cakes and wine, gin, and all manner of cor- 

ials. 

The village of Waterloo is in the rear of the field of 
battle, and close to the forest of Soigny, which we pass- 
ed through in the evening, over an indifferent kind of 
paved causeway. The trees are principally of beech, 
and some of them very fine, but the wood is fit for no 
thing but firewood, and is used solely for that purpose, 
The trees are so close together as to exclude every ray 
of the sun, and to impede the action of the atmosphere; 
and the consequence is that, when a log of beech wood 
is brought out of the forest into the open air, it rives 
and splits in a most extraordinary manner. This, indeed, 
is the case with most other woods, and it explains why 
hedge oaks, or trees that have grown singly and been 
thoroughly exposed to the air, are less liable to split, and 
therefore preferable in ship-building to those which have 
grown in a wood. 


BRUSSELS. 


Brussels is in all respects worthy to be considered as 
the capital of the Netherlands. The streets in the lower 
or more ancient parts of the town, about the gate where 
it is entered near the river Senne, maintain the usual 
character of a Belgic town, being narrow and the houses 
high, but on the upper or hill part of the city, the 
streets are spacious and the buildings magnificent. The 
ascent from the lower to the upper or court end of the 
town, is about as steep as, and the streets not unlike, 
those which run through Guilford or Lewes. Two pw 
laces, one for the king, and another contiguous to it for 
the young prince, face the planted piece of ground call- 
ed the park, which may be about the size of Lincolns- 
inn Fields ; it is laid out in the continental style of gar 
dens, being intersected by straight walks shaded b 
trees, and embellished with statues, in praise of whi 
much cannot be said. Directly facing the king’s palace, 
and on the opposite side of the park, is the house of the 
Conseil de Brabant, now the Chamber of Deputies. All 
the houses in the four streets or rows that surround the 
four sides of the park are truly magnificent, and in gene- 
ral appearance equal, or nearly so, in point of architec- 
ture though not in size ; and the houses in the adjoiming 
square or Place Royale, with the church in the centre of 
one of its sides, and the two hotels of Belvue and de 
Flandres, are all splendid buildings. The former hotel 
makes up more than a hundred beds; and we sat down 
to a table d’hote, at which were sixty-six persons, more 
than one half of them English. 

In fact Brussels, next to Paris, is the most populous 
English colony in all Europe ; and to lodge our country’ 
men comfortably and in the English taste, whole streets 
or rows of houses are building for their reception tr 
wards the outskirts of the town; and for their amuse 
ment, the old walls and ramparts have been demolished, 
and converted into a charming boulevard for a prome 
nade: and along the Allée verte, beside the Antwerp 
canal, they were busily employed in laying out an ex- 
tensive botanical garden, and in levelling the old fortifi- 
cations in that quarter. No wonder that so many Eng- 
lish families flock to this great eity ; many of whot 
however, carry, with their money, their depraved oer 


and vicious propensities, and not a few a great 
the latter without much of the former, imposing for * 





day, and the other composed of cannon taken from the 
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A TOUR THROUGH SOUTH HOLLAND. 








architecture of the churches we observed nothing very 
remarkable, but the stepped gables of the houses give a 
peculiar character to the town. It has some good 
streets and open squares that are lighted with gas; and 
we could not but notice that a great many more well 
dressed people, both ladies and gentlemen, appeared 
abroad in the streets, than we had observed elsewhere; 
it appeared, however, that the greater part of them 
were English, who have congregated here in numbers 
as considerable, perhaps, as at Brussels. There are, no 
doubt, many inducements held out at Ghent for English 
families in moderate circumstances, to fix their abode 
there. All the necessaries of life are abundant and 
cheap. There is an excellent college, at which the 
pupils are instructed in every branch of literature on 
the most reasonable terms; and no distinction made 
between protestant and catholic. ‘There is an academy 
for the fine arts, which possesses a good collection of 
pictures, a public library, and a very good butanical 
garden, which was founded under the republican govern- 
ment of France, out of the gardens and grounds of a 
suppressed convent. 

The distance from Ghent to Bruges is about thirty 
miles; and as the country is here one continued flat, we 
resolved to travel, by way of variety, in the treckschuyt, 
or, as they call it, the barge—a very commodious vessel, 
with good apartments and a canopy over the quarter 
deck. She is drawn by four horses, which proceed at a 
gentle trot of about four miles an hour, and they are 
changed at half way. The fare for this passage is five 
and a half francs, or four shillings and seven pence each 
person, a tolerably good dinner and beer into the bar- 
gain. For those who are not in haste, or for invalids, 
thereis no mode of travelling to be compared to this for 
ease and comfort, and, at the same time, it enables the 
passenger to occupy himself in any kind of employment 
he may choose to engage in; and in the greater part of 
this particular passage there is nothing to distract his at- 
tention, the banks being so high as to intercept the view 
of the country. We could see enough, however, to satisfy 
us that the whole surface was in an admirable state of 
tillage. It is said, indeed, that in no part of the Nether- 
lands are finer crops produced than in the district be- 
tween this line of country and Antwerp, called the Waes- 
land, which centuries ago was a continued waste of bar- 
ren heath, naked sand, and splashes of water. 


BRUGES. 

Tt took us about eight hours to reach Bruges, a clean, 
quiet, dull town. Once the central mart for almost all 
the commerce of the Low Countries, it still exhibits the 
remains of former grandeur. With its commerce and its 
opulence, its population gradually fell to nearly one half 
of what it was. It is now said to contain about seven 
thousand houses, and thirty-eight thousand inhabitants. 
One portion of the population, and no inconsiderable one, 
ought not perhaps to be deemed as any very great loss,— 
that which peopled some dozen convents and abbeys, with 
their extensive establishments and large tracts of ground 
within the city walls, most of them now suppressed. 

One of these, which still remains near the western ex- 
tremity of the town, is the Beguinage, an establishment 
for the support of old nuns. It is a large enclosure con- 
taining a handsome chapel, a number of very good and 
neat houses round a spacious square planted with trees, 
and gardens behind them. ‘These elderly ladies are in 
the enjoyment of every comfort. There is a similar es- 
tablishment at Ghent, the chapel of which we attended 
during service time, but were not much enraptured by the 
voices of these ancient virgins; indeed the whole of that 
institution was much inferior to this at Bruges. 

Here we also visited an English nunnery which had 
been founded ninety-nine years ago. The old lay sister, 
notwithstanding her well trimmed beard, and a pair of 
mustaches, was a very intelligent and agreeable person, 
exceedingl# communicative, and much pleased to see her 
country people, and lamented that she could not indulge 
us with admission to the cloisters, and the interior, but 
their regulations, she said, were strict and positive to 
allow no person to see any of the professed nuns, except 
their relations or their acquaintances at the parloir. 
Even the chapel, she said, had recently been closed 
against the public by an order from the government, but 
she would venture to show it to us, and indeed urged us 
to see it. This chapel is certainly the most perfect model 
of the kind that can be imagined. It is fitted up with 
good taste and elegance, and devoid of all trumpery deco- 
rations. Indeed there was nothing within it, with the 
exception of the altar, and scarcely that, to indicate that 
it was a place for catholic worship. 


land and Ireland. The whole sisterhood were expelled 
from this convent on the irruption of the French, and 
made their way to England; where they were received, 
and a convent fitted up for them, by Sir Thomas Gage. 
While there, the old lady said they were a!l very un- 
happy, though well treated; and though there were 
among them several young ladies unprofessed, and in 
frequent communication with their friends, there was 
not, while in England, a single case of desertion—such 
is the influence that is exercised over the minds of these 
young creatures, when once entered within the pale of 
monastic life. 

Observing a large concourse of people not far from 
the convent, and proceeding towards that quarter, we 
saw in an enclosed piece of ground a number of persons 
dressed in gtggn jackets, with bows and arrows, shooting 
at a small wooden figure of a bird, apparently not larger 
than a sparrow, perched at the top of a sort of maypole, 
about one hundred and fifty feet high. These arbulé- 
triers, or toxophilites, for they were of that society, of an- 
cient standing in Holland and the Netherlands, shot their 
arrows in turn; and in the course of about a quarter of 
an hour the bird was hit twice, which was the more dex- 
terously done, as the wind was blowing strong. 

This kind of pole may be observed in almost every vil- 
lage of the Netherlands, and for the double purpose of 
exercising the toxophilites at the mark on its summit, 
and also of decorating with garlands on fairs and festi- 
vals, when it is a common practice to grease or soap the 
lower part, and hang up a prize for him who has the 
skill, and can endure the fatigue, of ascending this slip- 
pery pole, so as to reach it. 

The streets of Bruges are kept as clean as those of a 
Dutch town. The houses and shops are not elegant, but 
neat, and the people generally appear to be in decent cir- 
cumstances. ‘The shops and the markets are well sup- 
plied with every necessary of life; the fruit and vegeta- 
bles are good in quality, and abundant. The great draw- 
back is the want of good fresh water, which can only be 
had from a considerable distance. The cheapness of pro- 
visions, of housc-rent, and of education, has induced 
many English families to repair to Bruges, as well as to 
Ghent and Brussels. Besides the very small expense of 
private teachers, they have the advantage of public libra- 
ries, reading rooms, collections of pictures, public and 
private, and an academy of painting. 

We rambled through the northern side of the town, 
which consists of whole streets of cottages, mostly built 
on one plan, and kept neat a lean by whitewashing. 
All the women belonging to Pd cottages were busily 
employed in weaving lace be the doors, and in many 
places whole groups of them gossiping while fingering 
their bobbins with as much rapidity, and seemingly with 
as much case and pleasure, as a young lady runs her 
fingers over the keys of a piano-forte. We understood 
that from seven to eight thousand women are employed 
on this species of manufacture. 

The dress of the people of the Netherlands is not the 
most becoming, particularly that of the'women. Except 
those who move in the higher sphere of life, and who 
imitate French and English fashions, the generality of 
citizens’ wives and daughters wear, even in the warmest 
weather, long black cloaks, reaching to their heels, with 
deep hoods, which the old ladies generally draw over the 
head, but the young ones mostly turn aby in order to 
exhibit a neat cap, bordered with laee, always clean and 
as white as snow. 

Finding that the departure of the steampacket from 
Ostend had been put off from the 2d to the 3d of Septem- 
ber, we resolved to spend the day at Bruges rather than 
Ostend, which gave us an opportunity of secing the 
churches of Notre Dame, or the cathedral, and St. Salva- 
dor. Notre Dame is a heavy mass of building, with a 
tower and spire, that belong to no specific class of archi- 
tecture. The nave is divided from the side aisles by mas- 
sive columns. The pulpit is one of those curiously carved 
fabrics, common to almost every church in the Nether- 
lands. It is supported by the figure of the Virgin sitting 
ona globe. ‘There are two pieces of sculpture in white 
marble, representing the Virgin and Child, that are ex- 
tremely beautiful. ‘The one near the high altar is es- 
tcemed the best, and, indeed, has been claimed as the 
work of Michael Angelo. It was found in a Genoese ves- 
sel, that had been taken by a Dutch privateer belonging 
to Bruges, and lodged in this church. Sir Joshua, Rey- 
nolds is of opinion that it is of the school of Michael 
Angelo. ; 
While looking with admiration at this beautiful speci- 
men of sculpture, a gentleman of very respectable ap- 
pearance went down before it on both knees, and with 
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minutes, looking intensely at the Virgin, after which he 
arose, made a profound reverence, and walked out of the 
church. This is the only act of devotion, or rather of 
idolatrous worship, that we had witnessed on the part of 
any male individual of a decent appearance in our whole 
route, and we never once observed a man to go into the 
confessional box, while women were entering them egy, 
stantly. 

Having heard much of the chureh or chapel of Jerusa. 
lem, we paid a visit to it, but were grievously disappoint. 
ed. We found it a miserable little chapel that would with 
difficulty hold a hundred persons ; but in one corner of jt 
there is a sort of cave, to enter which it is necessary to 
stoop; and in this cave is the sepulchre of Christ, the 
same, we are told, as it is seen at Jerusalem. On enter. 
ing, we perceived, by a glimmering light, an old woman 
kneeling before the recumbent figure of a man, with a 
pale face and a disgusting black beard, and the body 
covered up by a white sheet. 

The old town house of Bruges well deserves to be no. 
ticed, forming one side of the great square or market 
place. The building itself has no pretensions to taste or 
elegance, having something of the appearance of large bar 
racks. One of its largest sides, on the ground floor, is 
appropriated as a flesh market, which has the merit of 
being quite concealed from public view, like that under 
the town hall of Leyden; and the side next the square is 
the cloth market. The tower is rather remarkable and 
very lofty: it consists of three parts; the lower part is 
a heavy square Gothic structure, corresponding with the 
body of the building, and pinnacled at the four corners, 
Out of this rises a second square, of smaller dimensions; 
and the third stage, still more contracted, is an octagon, 
The height cannot ke far short of three hundred feet, 
We had frequent ‘occasion to remark, in the course of 
our tour, that certain component parts of buildings, not 
very important in themselves, when common or oft re. 
peated, will sometimes give a character to a town. Thus 
the lofty broad windows and large squares of glass dis. 
tinguished the houses of Amsterdam and Rotterdam, and 
the high steps and stoops, as they are called, before the 
doors, are characteristic of all Dutch towns. The painted 
wooden houses, the overhanging upper stories, and the 
plain corniced gables, are the common features of a 
Rhenish town; and the tall ornamented gable of many 
stories, with its fantastic scrawls and fretwork, is charac. 
teristic of Antwerp, while those of Ghent are generally a 
series of steps. ‘The arched chimney of semicircular 
tiles, gives amarked feature to Bruges, as the forked 
chimney does to Amsterdam, where it. sometimes ap- 
pears with three arms. 

We had frequent occasions to notice the contrast in 
appearance between the Prussia and the Dutch, or 
rather Belgian, soldiers when on the parade. One of 
these regiments, or several companies of one stationed 
here, attended divine service at Notre Dame, where all 
the music and singing were performed by the band and 
the soldiers. To us it had an odd appearance to observe 
three grenadicrs, with their caps on, supporting the 
priest on each side of the altar, and the men remaining 
covered during the service. In marching to church, we 
could not but remark how loose and slovenly they were 
in their dress, and more loose in their step, and so care- 
less in marching as constantly to be kicking and tread- 
ing on each other’s heels. When contrasted with the 
soldier-like appearance, the close buttoned up coat, the 
upright carriage and firm step of the Prussians, the dif 
ference of the two bodies of men, composed of* the same 
people, was very remarkable. The fault, as we have be- 
fore observed, must lie with the officers, for the men, 
though gencrally small, were young, and, by proper 
training, would casily be brought into a state of better 
order and discipline. It is just possible, as the élite of the 
Dutch army were assembling in the neighbourhood of 
Utrecht, to be reviewed by the king, the regiment in 
question might be chiefly composed of recruits. 

On the Ist of September, about four in the afternoon, 
we embarked on the treckschuyt, not quite so commodious 
as the former one, and were landed in the evening on the 
quay of Ostend. ‘The fare was one franc and one stiver, 
about eleven pence each person. The canal that connects 
these two towns is broad and deep, and nearly on a level 
with the surface of the country the whole way, which 
has much the appearance of Holland. In the best parts, 
where any thing like cultivation appears, the soil 1s 
heaped up in rounded ridges, and the deep furrows, We 
observed, were mostly filled with water. As we approa 
Ostend, the surface, particularly on the northern side of 
the canal, becomes more swampy, and the country puls 
on a more dreary appearance. 








The number of professed nuns is forty, all from Eng- 


outstretched arms remained motionless for at least ten 


Here, on the Ist of September, they were busily em- 
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ployed in the very midst of haymaking, the uncut grass 
having much the appearance of being recently freed from 
immersion in water; yet at a short distance were vil- 
es, with their accompanying trees and their church 
ire, seen in every direction. 
On landing, we found there was a considerable degree 
of alarm in Ostend on account of a fever that had broken 
out in the garrison; and to allay the fears of the inhabi- 
tants, a public notice was given out, stating the few 
deaths that had happened,—but which were so great, 
that if they had taken place in the same proportion in 
London, they would have given cause for apprehension 
that either the plague or the ycllow fever or the cholera 
had got among us. ; 

Little can be said in praise of Ostend. The town is 
neat enough, and looks lively, with its painted houses of 
green, blue, and yellow, which are the prevailing colours. 
The interior basin for shipping is large and commodious, 
and is bordered by a broad quay, which, by the grass 
springing up between the stones, indicated no overflux of 
trade. The entrance to the basin through the outer chan- 
nel and harbour is difficult, and next to impossible when 
the wind blows strong off the shore. It is defended by a 
strong and regular fort, in which is the citadel. Great 
precautions have been taken to keep out the sea, by 
break-waters of wood and stone, but chiefly by a sloping 
glacis of stonework, on the top of which is a pleasant 
promenade, having the sea beach and the sands close 
beneath it. 

We embarked in the common steamer, and in sixteen 
hours were landed on Tower Hill. 


la 





While these sheets were passing.through the press, 
information has been received from Holland, that King 
William had refused to sanction Baron Chasse’s capitu- 
lation, so far as it concerned other forts than that of 
Antwerp, and the general remained a prisoner of war 
in the hands of the French. By the terms of interven- 
tion agreed upon, the French had no right to proceed 
further ; and having, moreover, agreed to evacuate Bel- 
gium, they had already commenced the retrograde 
march. Thus, though Antwerp has fallen, Holland yet 
retains the navigation of the Scheldt, and the dispute is 
probably no nearer an adjustment, than when France 
and England entered upon the shameful aggression: 
The prisoners of war were on their march to Dunkirk, 
to be kept as hostages for peace, in columns of 1000 men, 
each column escorted by a brigade of French troops. 
Their number amounts to between 7000 and 8000. In 
the mean time, England and France have undertaken to 
renew the war of protocols with Holland, and another 
negotiation may lead to a second warlike expedition 
against the Dutch. 

—— ii 
THE LIVES AND EXPLOITS OF BANDITTI 
AND ROBBERS. 


By C. Mac Faruanr, Esa. 


» From the London Monthly Magazine. 

Under this somewhat astounding and formidable title, 
the ingenious author of “Constantinople in 1829,” and 
“Romance of Italian History” has contrived to give us 
what is far more romantic and terrible, if we except, 
perhaps, the exploits on a larger scale of their illustrious 
cotemporaries—the robber kings and conquerors. View- 
ing them with an impartial eye, we can see between them. 
too little distance, whether in act or spirit, to show any 
cause, why these brave though less legitimate claimants 
to renown should not aspire to the honours of historical 
companionship, and a place upon the same page with 
pontiffs, kings, and tyrants of every age or nation. * * * 
He has made his narrative, with some exceptions, one of 
the most entertaining, and much enlivened by personal 
anecdote and adventure. * * * Take it for all in all, 
Mr, M. has made a pleasant work, out of different and 
not unauthenticated materials; and if he have coloured 
alittle too highly in such ground, the amiable error 
may be forgiven him. 

—<>— 

#* The postage on this periodical now is but one and 
ahalf cent for one hundred miles, and two and a half} 
. a greater distance, as it is uniformly printed on one 

eet. 





LIVES AND EXPLOITS 


BaAUdDitti and Movvers. 


BY C. MAC FARLANE, ESQ. 
Author of “ Constantinople in 1829,” and ‘ The Romance of 
Italian History.” 


—>— 


In presenting to our readers the first American edition 
of the following work, it may not be irrevelant to remark, 
that the narratives are of very unequal merit. A part 
of both volumes having apparently been inserted with a 
view to increasing them to a required number of pages, 
without much reference to the amusement or information 
of the purchaser, and some of the tales being collated 
from books already before the public and well known, we 
have omitted a small portion, retaining, however, every 
thing likely to be read with zest, or in fact that is at. all 
worth perusing. 

In taking up Mr. Mac Farlane’s work, considerable 
hesitation was felt as to the propriety of inserting it in 
the “ Library”—its value would of course depend upon 
the manner in which the subjects were treated. We 
have no wish to supply a morbid appetite with tales of 
terror—nor should we have finally decided on printing 
it, had we not found, on a careful perusal, that the au- 
thor had taken care to procure only authentic materials; 
and, as a chapter of the human heart, the histories are cu- 
rious and affecting, while as stirring incidents they will fix 
and interest the reader’s attention. —Ed. 

—>—— 


GENERAL VIEW OF BANDITTI AND ROBBERS. 


There are few ‘subjects that interest us more gencral- 
ly, than the adventures of robbers and banditti. In our 
infancy they awaken and rivet our attention as much as 
the best fairy tales, and when our happy credulity in all 
things is wofully abated, and our faith in the supernatu- 
ral fled, we still retain our taste for the adventurous deeds 
and wild lives of brigatids. Neither the fulness of years 
nor the maturity of gen and worldly wisdom can 
render us insensible to tales of terror such as fascinated 
our childhood, nor preserve us from a “ creeping of the 
flesh” as we read or listen to the narrative containing 
the daring exploits of some robber-chief, his wonderful 
address, his narrow escapes, and his prolonged crimes, 
seated by our own peaceful hearth. It is another thing 
when we hear of these doings on the spots where they 
have just occurred, and may occur again: for in that 
case the idea that we may adorn a future tale, instead of 
telling it, is apt to make attention too painful, and the 
effect produced will be too intense, and will exceed that 
certain degree of dread and horror which gives us plea- 
sure in romances, tragedies, and other efforts of the ima- 
gination. If we happen to be well protected at the time, 
and have a tolerable consciousness of security, then in- 
deed we may doubly enjoy these tales on the spots—the 
solitary heath, the mountain-pass, or the forest—where 
the facts they relate occurred; but under general cir- 
cumstances the exploits of a Pepe Mastrillo or a Mazza- 
roni will not be agreeable entertainment across the Pon- 
tine marshes or through the defiles of the Neapolitan 
frontier. I remember one dark night, in which, with 
much difficulty, we found our way from the Neapolitan 
town of San Germano’to the village of Sant’ Elia, in the 
bosom of the Apennines; that when a friend (my own 
companion) suddenly stopped and pointed out a place, 
and told the story of a robbery, and of*a priest's having 
been murdered there a short time before, I could not 
help wishing he had kept his anecdote until we were 
ourselves in a place of safety—nor indeed help feeling 
rather uncomfortable until a white-faced chapel on the 
top of a little detached hill gleaming through the obscu- 
rity, showed us we were near the village we had been so 
long in search of. 

But, to return to robber stories and their effects gene- 
rally, it may be said that no species of narrative, except, 
perhaps, that of shipwrecks, producesa deeper impression 
on people of all ages and conditions. This conviction, and 
the circumstances of my having passed a number of 
years in the south of Italy—the land of brigandism par 


excellence—and of having repeatedly visited the wildest 
parts of that country, and possessed myself there of some 
curious details, induce me to collect my own materials, 
and by uniting them to the authentic statements of others, 
to produce, for a winter evening amusement, a sort of 
history of banditti. 

Before the reader proceeds further, I will warn 

him, that he will not find my robbers such romantic, 
generous characters, as those that occasionally figure in 
the fields of fiction. He will meet with men strangers 
to that virtuous violence of robbing the rich to give to the 
poor. They give to the poor indeed, but it is as spies 
and instruments of their own crimes, or at least in order 
to induce the poor to remain passive while they carry on 
their work of depredation against the rich. It could 
scarecly be deemed great liberality in men, who, fresh 
from the easy plunder of a treasure, should scatter a few 
dollars among the needy peasantry, but even these few 
dollars are given from motives directly selfish. Among 
Italian banditti, I never could hear of a Robin Hood, 
and still less of a refined metaphysical “ Robber Moor,” 
that high-minded, romantic hero of Schiller, who is 
driven to bold villany by the paltry, covert vices of so- 
ciety. 
The effect Schiller’s tragedy of “'The Robbers” pro- 
duced on the romantic youths of Germany is well re- 
membered ; they became enamoured of a brigand’s life, 
and thought the loftier and more generous virtues in- 
compatible with a life of dull honesty and submission to 
the laws of society. But the beau ideal that deluded 
them was only ideal, and in reality robbers no more de- 
liver touching monologues to the setting sun, than they 
unite elegance and virtue with violence and guilt ; and 
when they took to the forest and the wild, and levied 
contributions (as several raw students actually did), they 
must soon have found they could qualify themselves for 
the gallows, without reaching the sublimities of poetry 
and sentiment elicited by the fervid imagination of the 
poct—who, be it recollected, was a stripling like them- 
selves when he wrote “ The Robbers.” 

The soberer minds of British youth were never led by 
play, poem, or romance, to such a dangerous imitation ; 
but I can well recall the time, when, with others of my 
own age, I fancied it one of the most romantic things 
possible to be a captain of bold banditti, with a forest 
more leafy than Ardennes for my haunt, and a ruined 
abbey or castle, or inapproachable_ cave for my home— 
with followers so true that they would rather die piece- 
meal than betray their captain or a comrade, and with 
the enviable finale to every day’s perils and adventures 
—of the jovial banquet, the song, the chorus, and the 
wild legendary tale, or recital of my own daring deeds. 
This was the dream of a boy; but even when I was 
emancipated from the pleasant enthralments of “The 
Bandit’s Bride,” and similar productions, it was Jong ere 
I could divest brigandism of its cleke of romance, and 
see it in its own horrible nakedness. In my own parti- 
cular case, which I dare say is not a singular one, the 
charm of banditti romance was strengthened and pro- 
longed by the pictures of Salvator Rosa and the prints 
from that great master and from our own Mortimer ; and 
though I never went quite the length of a young friend, 
who, on secing for the ‘first time a savage, rugged moun- 
tain pass, with a torrent brawling through it, on the 
confines of Calabria, expressed a hurried regret that 
there were not a few of such figures as Salvator depict- 
ed, to make it complete; still I rarely could see such a 
scene without fancying such figures, and as, between 
Spain and Ifaly, I wandered a good deal in my youth, in 
romantic scenery, the brigands by frequent association 
of ideas becaine familiar to me, and were invested with 
all the picturesqueness of nature and of the painters. 
In this manner they were still somewhat ennobled in my 
eyes. 

But even this minor degree of illusion had considera- 
bly given way to time and experience, and the stories of 
the vulgar atrocities of the bandiiti, which I had heard 
in Apulia, the Calabrias, the Abruzzi, and the Roman 
states, when chance brought me in contact and in safe 
colloquy with an ex-brigand, whose account of his own 
calling was well calculated to remove the slight degree 
of romantic feeling with which I could still reflect on 
the banditti. 

It may be remarked here, that priests and monks have 
not done half the mischief which has been perpetrated by 
ballad-mongers, and story-tellers, and popular traditions, 
that have made the adventures of famous outlaws one of 
their favourite and principal subjects, and have described 
them rather with an eye to effect, than to truth or mo- 





rality. Throughout Italy these ballads and stories are 
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almost as numerous as accounts of miracles and legends 
of saints. ‘They are among the first things learned in 
childhood ; their continual repetition familiarises the mind 
with lawless deeds, whilst their spirit of adventure has a 
strong fascination for a very sensitive and very ignorant 


* Let who will make the laws of the country,” says the 
Scotch patriot, Fletcher of Saltoun, “ let me make the bal- 
lads, and I will form the people.” A little reflection will 
show how much is contained in this remark. Were a 
proof required to support it, I would point to the nature 
of the general run of Italian ballads and to the character 
of the Italian people. And were I a despot as potent as 
a Chinese emperor, I would decree the destruction of all 
their ballads relating to brigandism, and would punish 
every teller of a story or a tradition on that subject—at 
least until the country were civilised, when they might 
be “ said and sung” with no more evil consequences than 
attend the singing or recital of “ Johnnie Armstrong,” or 
“ The bold Robin Hood,” among us. 

The great civilisers of countries are your road-makers. 
A MacAdam in Calabria would do more in suppressing 
banditti than twenty sanguinary governors, such as the 
the French General Manhes, whose proceedings I shall 
have occasion to detail. Wherever good communications 
have been opened, the brigands have gradually with- 
drawn. This I have seen myself in Calabria, in Apulia, 
and in the Abruzzi. That this indeed should be the case 
will strike every body, but it is so in a degree which can 
hardly be understood by those who have not seen it. The 
sight of a new broad road seems to produce the same be- 
wildering, terrifying impression on an Italian robber, 
that the magical mirror of Ruggiero did on the eyes of 
his enemies. 

I remember once having to pass a district (not far 
from Taranto, the ancient Tarentum) which had long 
borne an infamous reputation. On speaking to a gentle- 
man of the country, he assured me there was now no 
—- for apprehension—that the government had 

ished a strada nuova three months before, and that not 
a single robbery had been heard of since. Indeed, I al- 
most invariably observed in travelling in the provinces of| 
the kingdom of Naples, that the spirits of my guides or 
muleteers revived as we came to a bit of new road, and 
that they spoke of it as a haven of safety. 

Hoping these brief general observations may not have 
fatigued the reader’s patience, [ shall now proceed to the 
most amusing and authentic narratives of banditti I can 
collect, begging him to bear in mind that robbers, like 
the heroes before the time of Homer, are frequently lost 
in obscurity—that history has disdained to record their 
exploits, which are only to be collécted in the scenes 
which witnessed them, and from the occasional accounts 
of travellers. 


—<r 


THE ROBBER OF THE ABRUZZI. 


* Of no avail,” says the excellent Neapolitan historian |especially record that, wherever he went, the robber was 


Giannone, “ was the horrid spectacle of the tortures and 
death of the chief Mangone; for very shortly after the 
kingdom was disturbed by the incursions of the famous 
Marco Sciarra, who, imitating Marcone of Calabria, called 
himself * Re della Campagna,’ or ‘ King of the open coun- 
try,’ and asserted his royal prerogative at the head of six 
hundred robbers.” 

Favoured by his position in the mountains of the 
Abruzzi, and on the confines of another government— 
the papal states, which for many years have been the 
promised land of brigandism—this extraordinary robber 
attained the highest eminence in his profession. His 
band, so formidable in itself, always acted in concert 
with other bands of banditti in the Roman states; they 
aided each other by arms and council; and in case of the 
Romans being pressed on their side, they could always 
retreat across the frontier line to their allies in the Abruzzi, 
while, in the same predicament, the Abruzzese could claim 
the hospitality of the worthy subjects of the pope. 

The same circumstances have strengthened the ban- 
ditti in our own days, and rendered the country between 
Terracina and Fondi, or the frontiers of the papal states, 
and the kingdom of Naples, the most notorious district of} 
all Italy for robbers. 

But Marco Sciarra was moreover favoured by other 
circumstances, and he had the grasp of mind to compre- 
hend their importance, to avail himself of them, and to 
raise himself to the grade of a political partisan—perhaps 
he ainied at that of a patriot. His native country was in 
the hands of foreigners, and most despotically governed 
by viceroys from Spain, who were generally detested by 
the people, and frequently plotted against by the nobility, 


7 


Spanish officer, who first led them on the useless hunt, 
was dead in consequence of a wound received from the 
robbers. Winter approached, which is felt in all its 
rigour on the lofty bleak mountains of the Abruzzi; the 
commissaries with their men, on the other side, had long 
since returned to their homes at Rome; and the vice- 
roy’s people now went to theirs at Naples. 


all but invincible: his fame sun, 


afford them countenance and protection, when required, 
in their vast and remote estates. A great part of the rest 
of Italy was almost as badly governed as the kingdom, 
and consequently full of malcontents, of men of desperate 
fortunes, who, in many instances, forwarded the opera- 
tions of the robbers, and not unfrequently joined their 
bands. An accession like theirs added intelligence, mili- 
tary skill, and political knowledge, to the cause of the 
rude mountaineers of the Abruzzi. 
In the. course of a few months after the death of Bene- 
detto Mangone, Marco Sciarra had committed such ra- 
vages, and made himself so formidable, that the whole 
care of the government was absorbed by him, and every 
means in its power employed for his destruction. 
In the spring of 1588, he had retreated with his band, 
before a force of government troops, into the States of the 
Church, which the vice-royalists could not invade without 
the permission of the pope. In the month of April the 
viceroy, Don Giovan di Zunica Conte de Miranda, applied 
to the Holy See for an iinmediate renewal of an old con- 
cordaty, by which the commissaries and the troops of 
either government were authorised to have free ingress 
and egress in the Neapolitan kingdom and the papal 
states, to pursue robbers, crossing the respective frontiers 
as often as might be necessary, and by which the two 
states were pledged reciprocally to aid each other in the 
laudable duty of suppressing all bandits. Sixtus VI. 
complied with this reasonable request, by granting a 
breve for three months. Immediately the troops of the 
Viceroy Miranda crossed the frontiers in pursuit of Sci- 
arra, who, being properly informed by numerous friends 
and spies of all that passed, turned back into the kingdom 
about the same time that his enemies quitted it; and 
avoiding the pass of Antrodoro, where the Spaniards were 
in force, he was soon safe in the mountain. 
The robber had the sympathies of all the peasantry on 
his side, and found friends and guides every where. Not 
so the Spanish commander in pursuit of him, who did 
not learn whereabout he was for several days, when some 
fugitive soldiers brought him word that Marco Sciarra 
was in the kingdom, and had just sacked the town of 
Celano, cutting to pieces a detachment of troops that had 
arrived there. The Spaniard then recrossed the frontier, 
but nearly a whole day before he reached the country 
about Celano, Sciarra was again beyond the borders. 
He had now, however, considerable difficulties to en- 
counter. The officer had left a body of bold men behind 
him in the papal states, and these had been joined by 
several commissaries of the po ho each led a number 
of soldiers, and carried with higgghis holiness’s command 
to the faithful, not to harbour, But to assist to take the 
Neapolitan banditti.wherever they might be. Sciarra 
had not expected so formidable an array on the side of 
Rome against him: he was several times hard pressed 
by the troops, but the peasantry, spite of the injunctions 
of the successor of Saint Peter, still continued his faith- 
ful friends. The historians who relate these: events, 


kind in conversation and generous in action with the 
poor, giving, but never taking from them; and paying 
for whatever his band took with much more regularity 
than did the officers of the Spanish troops. Consequently 
he was’ advised by some peasant or otherof the approach 
of every foe, of every ambuscade of the troops, of every 
movement they made; and he finally escaped them all, 
keeping two forces, which might almost be called armies, 
at bay, the one on the Roman confine, the other on the 
Neapolitan, for more than a week. 

He then threw himself back on the mountains of 
Abruzzi, where, by keeping himse# in the most inac- 
cessible places, with his men scattered in the most op- 
portune spots, and regular sentinels stationed and guards 
distributed, he had invariably the advantage over the 
enemy. Indeed, whenever the troops mustered courage 
to approach his strong holds, which he was in the *habit 
of changing frequently, they were sure to return consi- 
derably diminished in number, and without the satisfac- 
tion, not only of killing, but even of‘seeing one of the 
robbers, whose arquebusses from behind rocks, or the 
shelter of forests and thickets, had so sure an aim. 

Six months passed—the soldiers were worn out. The 


After these transactions, Marco Sciarra was deemed 
in some dozen of bal- 


santry : his band was reinforced, and he was left to rej 
a king, at least of the Abruzzi, and undisturbed for aa 
months. any 

It was about this time that the robber chief's life was 
ornamented with its brightest episode. Marco and his 
merry men had come suddenly on a company of trayel, 
lers on the road between Rome and Naples. The rob, 
bers had begun to plunder, and had cut the saddle.gi 
of the mules and horses of the travellers, who had speedil 
obeyed the robbers’ order, and lay flat on the earth al 
save one, a man of a striking and elegant appearance, 

“ Facia in terra!” cried several of the robbers in the 
same breath, but the bold man, heedless of their mena 
only stepped up to Marco their chief, and said, “I am 
Torquato Tasso.” “The poet !” said the robber, and he 
dropped on his knee, and kissed his hand; and not only 
was Tasso saved from being plundered by the mere 
mention of his name, but all those who were travellj 
with him were permitted to mount their horses and eon. 
tinue their journey without sustaining the loss of a single 
scudo. A very curious proof this, that a captain of ban. 
ditti could form a juster and more generous notion of 
what was due to the immortal, but then unfortunate poet, 
than could princes of royal or imperial lineage. 

The viceroy was stung to the quick by the failure of 
his expedition, of whose success he had been so certain, 
that the court of Spain was given t@ understand their 
kingdom of Naples had nothing more to fear from the 
incursions of banditti; that the head of Marco Sciarra 
would soon decorate one of the niches in the Capuan 
gate. But Miranda was a man of energy, and in 1590 
he renewed his attempt to exterminate the robbers. Four 
thousand men, between infantry and cavalry, marched 
this time into the Abruzzi, under the command of 
Carlo Spinelli. As the Abruzzese peasantry saw this.’ 
formidable army enter their pastoral districts by Castel 
di Sangro, and traverse the mountain flat, “ the plainiof 
five miles,” they whispered “The will of God be done! 
but now it is all over with King Marco!” 

Marco Sciarro, however, had no such fears: but came 
boldly on to an open battle. With his increased forces 
he threw himself upon Spinelli in the “midst of the vice. 
roy’s troops, which were presently disordered ; he wounded 
with his own hand the proud Don, who turned and fled, 
but so severely wounded, that he was well nigh leaving 
his life in the mountains whither he had gone to take 
that of Sciarra. The soldiers followed their commander 
as best they could, leaving the robbers the full triumph 
of the field. 

Marco Sciarra’s courage and audacity were now in- 
creased a hundred-fold. He fancied he could conquer 
a kingdom; he invaded other provinces, and marching 
across the mountains of the Abruzzi, he traversed those 
of the Capitanata, sacking, without meeting with oppo- 
sition, the towns of Serra Capriola and Vasto. Nor did 
he stop here: for he descended into the vast plain of 
Apulia, and took and pillaged the city of Lucera, a very 
considerable place, situated near the edge. of the plain. 
The bishop of Lucera, who fled for refuge to one of the 
church towers, was unfortunately shot, as he presented 
himself at a window or loop-hole to see what was passing. 
Without being molested by any attack of the govern- 
ment troops, Marco Sciarra’s band leisurely returned 
from this extensive predatory excursion, loaded with 
booty, to their Abruzzi mountains, which overlooked. 
Rome, where their enterprising chief renewed his league 
with the banditti in the-states of the pope, and encouraged 
them by the flattering picture of his splendid successes. 
But he had allies more important and dignified than 
these. The politics of states now became mixed up with 
his fate. 

Alfonso Piccolomini, a nobleman by birth, but one of 
the many desperate revolutionists Italy has been fertile 
in the production of—a rebel to his sovereign the grand 
duke of Tuscany—had fled to Venice, where he obtained 
service as a soldier of fortune in the army with which 
that republic was then waging war with the Uscocchi. 
This man was enchanted with the stand Sciarra had 
made against the pope and the viceroy, neither of whom, 
at the time, was in good odour at Venice ; and he induced 
the crafty senators to wink at his corresponding with, , 
and favouring the bold Abruzzese, if he did not even do 
more, and (working on their jealousies of the power of 
the Spaniards and of the pope in Italy,) persuade them’ 
to assist the outlaw themselves with money and arms. 
Marco Sciarra was every day gaining importance and 
strength by these mane@uvres, when a curious change * 
took place. Here I entreat attention to the vindictive feel- 
ings, the utter want of principle, of decency, that marke 
the proceedings of princes and potentates in Italy m 
those days. 
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The grand duke of T'uscany, entertaining the most re- 
vengeful feelings against his rebel subject, made it a 
matter of embassy and degrading supplication to the 


- Venetians that they would not only dismiss from their 


service, but drive out from their states, Alfonso Piccolo- 
mini. But Piccolomini, it was replied, was a man of 
talent, and as a soldier they were well satisfied with his 
8. 
ps ol Sciarra, the Abruzzese (he did not blush to 
propose a brigand!) was the better man of the two to carry 
on their wars against the Uscocchi, rejoined the duke, 
who did all he could to make them substitute him for 
Piccolomini. The Venetians, however, turned a deaf 
ear to these representations, and the Tuscan refugee 
could defy the wrath of his sovereign as long as he en- 
joyed their protection. But in an evil hour Piccolomini 
returned a haughty, if not an insulting answer to the 
Capi, or heads of that, mysterious, sanguinary govern- 
ment. The senators of Venice were almost as vindictive 
as the duke of Tuscany ; they dismissed him from their 
service, and drove him out of their states—when he fell 
into the snares laid for him by his own sovereign, who 

t him to a violent death. . 

The oligarchy of Venice then thought of Sciarra, and 
sent to invite him to their service. He was to prosecute 
the war against the Uscocchi. But Sciarra, for the 

nt, turned as deaf an ear to their proposals as they 
had at first done to that of the grand duke’s, and remained 
where he was—the lord of the Abruzzi, He was not 
long, however, in finding that in the death of Piccolomini, 
who had so materially assisted him, he had sustained a 
severe'loss, and Sciarra’s fortunes were still more over- 
cast when Pope Sixtus died and was succeeded by a better 
or more active pontiff, Clement VIII. The new pope 
shared all the feelings of the viceroy of Naples, as far 
w fegarded the banditti, whom he determined to extir- 
pate in-his states. ‘To this end he despatched Gianfran- 
cesco Aldobrandini against them, with a permanent 
commission. 

By a simultaneous movement a large body of the 
Yiceroy’s troops entered the Abruzzi. The command of 
this, with absolute power, was given to Don Adriano 
Acquaviva, count of Conversano, a nobleman of courage 
md very admirable prudence. The first thing he at- 
tempted, and without which little indeed could be done 
in that wild country of mountains aud forests, was to 
conciliate the affections of the peasantry, who had been 
so insulted and oppressed by all his stupid predecessors 
in office, and the soldiery, that they could not but wish 
well to their enemies, the robbers. The count, there- 
fore, abstained from quartering his troops in the villages ; 
heimitated the conduct of Sciarra, and made them pay 
for whatever they consumed; he listened to the com- 
paints of the aggrieved, and at last he so gained on the 
tfections and better principles of the peasants, that they 
conspired with him for ‘the extermination of the very 
banditti whom they had 80 often guided and concealed. 
With them, as guides, the soldiery had now a key to the 
mysteries and recesses of the mountains and forests. 

Thus deprived. of the protection of Piccolomini, pressed 
by Aldobrandini on the one side and by Conversano on 
the other, Marco Sciarra was fain to reflect on the tender 
made to him by the Venetian senators, and finally to ac- 
cept the rank and service they offered him. They must 
still have thought him and those he could bring with him 
well worth having, for they despatched two galleys of the 
republicfor their conveyance. Inthese ships Marco Sciarra 
embarked with sixty of his bravest and most attached fol- 
lowers, and, turning his back on hisnative mountains, sailed 
up the Adriatic to Venice. As soon as the Count of Con- 
versano Was informed of the robber chief’s departure, he 
blessed his stars that the kingdom was quit of so danger- 
ous a subject, and thinking now his business was over, 
ry to Naples, where the viceroy received him in 

umph. 

_ But the expatriating bandit left. brother behind him 
in the mountains of the Abruzzi; and Luca Sciarra, in 
due time gathered together the scattered bands, and com- 
menced operations anew with considerable vigour. Mean- 
while Marco and his men, who in their quality of sub- 
tidiaries served the Venetian republic very much to its 
satisfaction, corresponded with their former comrades at 
. Marco’s glory could not be forgotten! ‘The soul 
t body was at Venice—every thing of importance 
was fomented by him, and he frequently employed his 
“leaves of absence” in visiting them, and leading them, 
% of yore, in the more hazardous of their enterprises. 
now been heard of so long—his deeds had 

80 desperate but successful, he had escaped so many 
“angers, that people concluded he must bear “a charmed 
lif.” His long impunity might almost have made him 


think so himself, when, landing one day in the marches 
of Ancona, between the mountains of the Abruzzi and 
that town, where the pope’s commissary Aldobrandini 
still remained, he was met by a certain Battimello, to 
whom, as to an oid follower, his heart warmed—with 
open arms he rushed to embrace him—and received a 
traitor’s dagger in that heart. 

Battimello had sold himself to Aldobrandini, and re- 
ceived for himself and thirteen of his friends, a free 
pardon from the -Papal government for his treachery. 
For some years after the death of Marco Sciarra, there 
was a pause ini his profession, whose spirit had expired 
with him. ‘Other times brought other robbers, but his 
fame has scarcely ever been equalled—never surpassed. 


—— 


THE BRIGANDS OF CALAPRIA. 


Such was the indomitable spirit of the Calabrians, that 
when King Murat was at the extremity of their penin- 
sula with a formidable French and Neapolitan army, 
with which he was to beat the English and take Sicily, 
they again revolted and rose in his rear. His communi- 
cation with the capital was continually intercepted, and 
he was obliged to detach several battalions from his camp 
to proceed against the brigands, and keep the roads 
open. The author of the Letters upon Calabria, a French 
officer, as one who had experience in these matters, was 
ordered to march back, and he turned his eyes with deep 
regret from that island of Sicily, of which the French 
made so sure, but which they were never to get! When 
he arrived in the district of Castrovillari, which is situat- 
ed at the entrance into Calabria from the side of the 
capital, he found the whole country in the hands of the 
brigands, or insurgents. ‘The inhabitants of the villages 
bordering on the mountain of Campotemese intercepted 
all communications, and plundered all the money for- 
warded to the camp, unless it was protected by a very 
powerful escort. Our author’s battalion set about occu- 
pying the mountain passes with intrenched posts. This 
service presented great difficulties in consequence of the 
nature of their positions, and the character of the inha- 
bitants, which was still more wild and ferocious than in 
the other parts of Calabria; and, moreover, the French 
were not at all acquainted with this part of the penin- 
sula. The first place they halted at was Marmano. Here 
all seemed quiet; but at night three soldiers having gone 
out from a church where they were quartered, were at 
once poniarded. The syndic, or principal magistrate, 
and six other leading chafacters, were arrested, and be- 
cause they could not, or would not discover the assassins, 
were detained-as prisoners. Leaving behind a body of 
troops in a convent as a point of retreat in case of need, 
the author of the Letters and the rest of the French set 
forward to scour. the insurgent villages. They traversed 
some frightful mountains and yawning gorges. The 
continual dread of ambuscade made their march very 
slow. The old, the sick, and helpless alone were found 
in the miserable villages through which they passed ; all 
the rest fled at their approach. It was necessary to 
know where these were assembling ; and to this end the 
advanced guard seized two ferocious looking beings em- 
ployed in tending flocks, real savages, whose mountain 
jargon it was almost impossible to comprehend. After 
threatening these fellows with death, the French con- 
trived to learn from them that a gathering of several 
thousand men waited their approach in a defile which 
they must necessarily pass. ‘The French advanced with 
rapidity, and by making a detour, forcing their way 
through almost impervious woods, they came, unexpect- 
ed, on a multitude of peasants who were lying on the 
ground, most of them fast asleep, and all without order 
or preparation for defence. A volley set them to flight, 
killing and wounding, however, some of them. The 
French pursued them at the bayonet’s point to a deep 
dell, at the extremity of which stands the village of Or- 
somarzo, 

“It would be extremely difficult,” says the author of 
the Letters, whom I leave to narrate this last and most 
desperate of his adventures in Calabria, “ to meet with 
any situation more sublimely terrific and extraordinary 
than the spot where this village lies engulphed. Sur- 
rounded on all sides by gigantic mountains, terminating 
in conical points, it seems, as it were, placed at the bot- 
tom of a vast well. The descent is by a steep flight of 
steps, following the windings of a torrent, which rushes 
down with a loud roaring, and forms grand cascades. 
This torrent runs through the village, whence, finding 
vent in the narrow cleft of a rock, it fertilises a fine 
well cultivated country, which presents a most striking 
contrast with the horror inspired by this hideous abyss. 
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ever have thoughit of fixing their abode in such a place, 
The path which follows the course of this torrent 1s cut 
through the rock ; and it is impossible to engage in any 
conflict there with safety, unless the heights are entirely 
commanded at the same time. After having guarded 
the principal entrance of this savage retreat, by a detache 
ment placed on the top of the only mountain on whieh 
a body of troops could be stationed, but which, un{orta- 
nately, wus rather too far distant, we went down the 
gulf, to Orsomarzo, to look for provisions, never once 
imagining that the peasants, whom we had so lately 
routed, would venture to show themselves again, during 
that day. We found the village quite deserted: every 
thing in it indicated the precipitation with which the 
inhabitants had fled from their homes. ‘The doors 
of the greater part of the habitations were wide open, 
and we found in the houses provisions of every kind. 
While we were employed in collecting a stock, which 
should serve us for several days, we heard some shots 
fired, and at the same instant the surrounding mountains 
were occupied by a multitude of armed men. The de- 
tachment stationed at the entrance of the defile had just 
been attacked, and obliged to abandon its position, after 
having many men killed and wounded; at the moment 
we were advancing to its assistance, it was obliged to 
turn towards the village with the utmost precipitation. 
The peasants, who were in close pursuit, had nearly es- 
tablished themselves before us, so as to cut off all escape 
from this cut-throat abyss, where we were all now crowd- 
ed together without any hope of being able to open a 
passage on that side. ‘The detachment then hastened to 
the other outlet, where it was received with a shower of 
stones, and enormous pieces of rock hurled down from 
the top of the mountain. The latter crushed before my 
eyes two sappers and a drummer. Seeing that we could 
not encounter our murderous assailants in this passage, 
without the risk of utter destruction, we came to the 
resolution of shazarding every thing else to reseue our- 
selves from so dreadful a situation. Balls were shower- 
ed upon us on all sides, and the piercing screams of wo- 
men sounded horribly in our ears—screams which ap- 
peared to us those of the Furies impatiently waiting the 
moment when they were to feast upon our blood.” ‘The 
drummers beat the charge, and we rushed towards this 
fatal spot with the energy of despair. The light com- 
pany having crossed the torrent under a shower of balls, 
with extreme difficulty climbed up the steep side of a 
mountain, whence the incessant fire of the brigands 
caused us considerable loss; and at length these brave 
men succeeded in opening a passage for us, which no- 
thing but the most desperate necessity could render prac- 
ticable. The moment we gained the heights, our sol- 
diers, absolutely furious, rushed after the Calabrians with 
all the impetuosity of rage. The greater part of them 
escaped, but a numerous group assembled on the point 
of a rock were massacred on the spot, or perished by 
flinging themselves down the’ precipices. This unfortu- 
nate check has cost us upwards of sixty men; and, 
moreover, many of us have wounds and contusions, and 
balls that are not yet extracted. We marched during a 
part of the night on our return to the convent at Mor- 
mano, before these peasants (the most determined of any 
we had yet encountered in Calabria) could have time to 
intercept us. We entered the town to the beat of drum.” 
The French always make the best of their reverses, 
and never acknowledge a defeat ; but here, according to 
the officer’s own showing, they were soundly beaten; 
and if credit is to be given to some people of the country 
I have heard speak on the subject, the affair at Orsomar- 
zo was still more serious than he has represented it. 
This was shown, indeed, by the effect produced. The 
insurrection spread, and the commander of the battalion 
was obliged to beg for reinforcements. 
But shortly after this, Murat, returning humbled from 
his vain-glorious, futile attempt on Sicily, having embark- 
ed at the little port of Pizzo,* to creep along shore to- 
wards Naples, was driven by the British cruisers under 
the battery of Cirella, which place, only a few days be- 
fore, had been attacked and nearly taken by the Cala- 
brians. Here he communicated with the commandant 
of the station, our author’s superior officer, and having 
praised the conduct of his troops, said that, after three 





* It was at this place that Joachim Murat was taken and shot 
when lhe made his mad attempt to regain his kingdom. Never was 
Madness equal to his landing in Calabria, wheve, of all parts of the 
kingdom, the French was most thoroughly detested. Poor fellow! 
he had been the bravest of the brave ; a man, too, with many kind 
and amiable qualities, and if he at all merited the death of a dog, 
he met with in the filthy courtyard of the gaol of Pizzo, (where, 
little more than a year after the event, I stood on the spot where he 





fell,) it was by his having presided over the foul execution of the 
Duke D’Enghien. 
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years’ hard service in such a country as Calabria, it was 
high time they should change quarters. He made a cha- 
racteristic remark on the unfortunate business of Orso- 
marzo,—** Why did you go down into that cut-throat 
place ?—However, you came up again like brave fel- 
lows!” and then, as soon as the English frigates let him, 
he continued his voyage along shore. The author of the 
Letters and his comrades soon went after Murat, follow- 
ing the movement of the army which returned to Naples 
by land; and he expresses his natural delight to be at last 
released from a wretched exile, and from a species of 
warfare which offered neither glory nor promotion, and 
left nothing in the end save disastrous chances. : 

On turning his back on the mountains and brigands 
of Calabria, of which, it must be confessed, he has given 
us some interesting details, he informs us of the French 
plans for future proceedings there. “ Extraordinary mea- 
sures of severity are now to be resorted to—meusures 
unfortunately rendered necessary by the deplorable situa- 
tion of the country, but the execution of which will al- 
ways be repugnant to Frenchmen. It has been clearly 
proved, that, notwithstanding all our courage, activity, 
and perseverance, still we contend with great disad- 
vantage against men born in the country, lightly armed, 
supported by a part of the population, and accustomed 
from their infancy to shoot with a deadly aim. These 
considerations have induced the government to resolve 
upon adopting a new system, according to which the 
troops are only to be employed in compelling the inhabi- 
tants to extirpate the brigands of themselves, under pe- 
nalty of being regarded as their accomplices and abet- 
tors. For this purpose, ten thousand men are to be spread 
over the two provinces,” &c. 

And this new system was, indeed, soon set at work, 
and these extraordinary measures of severity soon de- 
luged Calabria anew with blood. In the French General 
Manhes, Joachim Murat found the very man to superin- 
tend or direet these massacres en masse, and the Cala- 
brians the most ruthless enemy that had ever been let 
loose upon them. I have heard stories in the country 
that would make humanity shudder—for the sake of that 
officer, (he is still living,) [ hope these were untrue or 
immensely exaggerated. Yet it remains undisputed, and 
has even been admitted by those who served under him 
or with him, that Manhes was a cruel, pitiless man to 
the Calabrians, the people of the Abruzzi, &c. and acted 
up to a system of blood without once relenting. No 
mercy was ever extended to the outlaws who fell into 
his hands. Villages, whole towns, through which the 
inhabitants had allowed the brigands a passage, felt his tre- 
mendous vengeance. Any peasant, without distinction 
of sex or age, who was found going out to labour in the 
country, with more than a small flask of wine and a 
morsel of bread, calculated to be just sufficient to sup- 
port life for one day, was taken and shot; for Manhes, 
having made pretty sure of the towns and villages, whence 
the brigands could no longer supply themselves, thought, 
if he could prevent the peasantry from smuggling out 
provisions to them, that they must either surrender them- 
selves, or die of want in the mountain fastnesses to which 
he had driven them. If an honest man concealed, or cor- 
responded with, or aided the escape of an outlaw—no 
matter, were it his own father, or son, or brother, he was 
forthwith executed. On one occasion, when a condemned 
brigand had escaped from the capella, or chapel, where 
it is usual to place criminals the night before their execu- 
tion, he shot the priest who had been with him, alleging 
that he must have aided the robber in his flight. 

By unusual severity like this, Manhes boasted he put 
down brigandism in Calabria. The boast was partly 
mace out by fact. 

—<——— 


THE VARDARELLI. 


Three brothers of this very respectable name enjoyed 
a higher and a longer celebrity than any, even of the 
Calabrian banditti, and may, perhaps, be entitled-to the 
rank of the first brigands in modern times, of Naples— 
i. e. of Europe. 

Hitherto their deeds have not met with regular histo- 
rians; but the following are among the stories régarding 
them, which I picked up in the country. They may be 
considered as contemporary records, for when I collected 
them, the brigand brothers were alive, and pursuing their 
vocation with admirable activity. 

The Vardarelli were of the superior class of peasantry— 
good catholics, and faithful subjects of his Majesty Fer- 
dinand IV.—at least, so they styled themselves, when, 
during the French occupation of the kingdom, irritated, 
some say, by the oppression of the foreigners, they took 





their loyal countrymen in Calabria. They did not, it is 
true, confine their operations to the despoiling of the 
French and the officers of government—but then the 
mass of the Neapolitan nation became infected with 
Gallic principles, and untrue to the legitimate king— 
consequently amenable to the vengeance of the Varda- 
relli, as long as they had any thing to lose. 

The birth place of these heroes was said to be some- 
where in the mountains of the Abruzzi; but the spot 
where they first made themselves known as public cha- 
racters, and which their exploits rendered famous for so 
many years, was the valley of the Bridge of Bovino—a 
long, narrow pass, through which runs the only road 
from Naples to the vast plains of Apulia, the province of 
Bari, Lecce, &c. I passed by the Ponte di Bovino early in 
the year 1816, when the mere mention of its name caused 
fear and trembling. I have been there several times 
since; the last time in 1824, when the vigilance. and 
severity of General del Carretto had decorated it with 
the heads and mangled quarters of some half dozen of 
more modern, but less conspicuous brigands. It always 
struck me as being an admirable place for robbers—a 
circumstance equally perceptible to the people of the 
country; for though they have ceased since the days of 
the Vardarelli to form organized bands there, they have 
never failed de tems en tems to lie in ambuscade,* and 
commit robberies. ‘The pass is in general steep, and in 
some points very narrow}; a deep ravine, threugh which 
froths and roars a mountain stream in the winter sea- 
son, is on one side of the road—hills covered with trees 
or underwood lie on the other. In its whole length, 
which may be about fifteen miles, there are no habita- 
tions, save some curious caves cut in the face of the 
rock, a post-house, and a most villanous-looking taverna, 
where, as I shall presently show, I once passed a night— 
and,that, too, when my head was full of Mrs. Radcliffe, 
and banditti, and I quite new in the country. In some 
places the hill and the wood, or concealing thicket, is so 
close on the road on the one hand, and the ravine on the 
other, that it is really quite enticing. A shot from the 
one, and the man’s business is done—and there yawns a 
dark, capacious grave, to receive his body when deprived 
of what it is worth. And then, as regards security, who 
would follow the experienced robber through the moun- 
tain wood, or down the ravine, or be able to trace him to 
the hiding places and holes in the rocks that abound 
there? Across the mountains he has a wide range of 
savage country, without roads—without a path: on the 
other side of the chasm the lo@éllities are equally favour- 
able ; here he can, if hard-pressed and long, throw him- 
self into the impenetrable forests of Mount Garganus, 
there into the not less remote and safe recesses of Monte 
Voltur. 

Over the narrowest part of the valley, situated on-the 
summit of a lofty and abrupt mountain, frown the dark 
walls of the town of Bovino, like the castle of a feudal 
chief—the more honoured robber of earlier times. 

In this valley, then, the Vardarelli remained for many 
years, and many years will yet pass ere the traveller shall 
traverse it without hearing stories about them. During 
the short reign at Naples of Joseph Bonaparte, these rob- 
bers were so formidable, they so entirely commanded the 
valley of Bovino, that rarely could a company of travel- 
lers pass without being stopped; a government officer, a 
government mail, or the revenue from the provinces, 
never without a little army for an escort. And all these 
troops were at times unable to afford protection, but were 
themselves beaten off, or slaughtered by the brigands. A 
journey to the capital.from the Apulian provinces, was 
then to the peaceful inhabitants (always, be it said, rather 
timid travellers) an undertaking of solemn importance 
and peril; before embarking on which, not only were 
tapers burned under every saint of the calendar, and 
every Madonna that could show a portrait, but wills 
were made, and such tearful adieus, that one might have 
thought the Val di Bovino the real valley of death, or 
that the wayfarers were a forlorn hope going to storm a 
fortress, whose walls were cannon-ball and grape-shot, 
with gunpowder for their cement and their base. 

Joseph Bonaparte once went through this pass to visit 
the provinces of his kingdom, situated beyond them. An 
immense force went with him, yet the robbers were 





* The postilions here have always a dog with them, thatis taught 
to run about a hundred yards a-head of the horses, and to bark if 
he see er scent anybody lurking near the road. These dogs are said 
to be remarkably sure and sagacious. If the postilions hear them 
bark, they turn their horses’ heads and gallop back. [once under- 
went a retrograde motion of this sort, and I never travelled so 
fast in my life, as the last time [ returned through the Val di Bo- 
vino, with the Prince D’I , in the middle of the night. Spite 

of the ascent, the postilion, who seemed to be in a fever of affright, 








to the road, and levied contributions, after the manner of 


galloped his horses nearly all the way. 





heard to say afterwards, that had they known of the 
movement in time, they would have reinforced their 
troop with some other bands from the mountains of Ba 
silicata and Calabria; pounced upon the king, and, God 
willing, carried him off, through the provinces just named 
to Sicily, to King Ferdinand and the English. hig 
might have been a mere bravado. The execution of such 
a plan would have been a splendid episode in the annals 
of brigandism. 

It is to be remarked, that at this time the French con. 
fidently asserted, that the brigands here, as well as jn 
Calabria, were protected and subsidised by the British 
government, and that the robber chiefs at the Ponte dj 
Bovino were in possession of commissions signed by 
George III. a 

Joachim Murat, who succeeded his brother-inJay. 
whom Napoleon chose to transfer to Spain, was a man of 
more energy than Joseph, and with infinitely less talent 
contrived to render his government more popular, and 
indeed better than his immediate predecessor’s. He set 
to work vigorously against the robbers, whose party was 
weakened as his gained strength, and as the nation at 
large gradually believed that the dominion of the French 
was this time to be an enduring one, and began to forget 
old Ferdinand. 

The excursions of the robbers were checked, or limit. 
ed; they could no longer range whole provinces, but at 
the Ponte di Bovino they were almost inexpugnable ; and 
such were the advantages of the position, and the talents 
of the leaders of the band, that they continued to levy oe. 
casional contributions, and to elude all the vigilance of the 
numcrous gens-d’armerie and police scattered over the 
country. At times, when they had not been heard of for 
weeks—for months—they would suddenly intercept the 
government procaccio, or carry off a party of travellers 
(known by them to be people of substance,) to their re. 
cesses in the mountains, where they would detain them 
until ransomed. 

An event of the latter kind I had described to me at 
the not distant town of Foggia, by the Marchesa —,a 
= of the place, and one of the heroines of her own 
tale. 

A marriage in the family was to take place—an im. 
portant marriage, which, it was determined, from various 
considerations, should be celebrated at the capital. Ac 
cordingly, after due preparation, everv thing was ready 
for departure :—bride and bridegroom, fathers and mo- 
thers, compares and commares, brothers and sisters, cou. 
sins of both genders, relations of all degrees, and friends 
—a formidable caravan (numerically speaking) of itself, 
set off one fine morning from Foggia, with a valorous 
escort of Neapolitan gens-d’armes. They crossed the 
open plain, they reached the Ponte di Bovino—the rob. 
bers had not béen heard of for a long time—all was quiet! 
The people at the post-house, near the bridge, at the mouth 
of the valley, gave the most satisfactory accounts—and on 
the party went. They went as far as the most convenient 
spot for a robber’s attack, but no farther; for there the 
cries of “ ferma assassini,” “ faccia in terra,” were heard; 
the mounted gens-d’armes turned thcir horses’ heads, and 
gallopped off, and in the next minute the whole line of 
carriages was surrounded by the brigands, with their 
long guns in their hands, and their knives in their belts 

‘I'he general practice of these robbers, when no more 
than personal spoliation is contemplated, is to make their 
patients lie down on the ground, and then, while one set 
keep watch over them, with their guns double cocked 
and aimed at them, another set proceed to rifle them. 
But now the sufferers were surrounded by a portion of 
the robbers, and marched up the hill’s side -into the 
woods, where they waited until the “ other gentlemen 
had unpacked the carriages, and brought up the valux 
bles. ‘They then all sct off together, and after a march, 
very fatiguing to the Foggia gentry—particularly to the 
poor ladies, they halted at a large, low hut, in the middle 
of a thick wood. They were forced into the hut, where 
they found a group of women and children, and a rogue 
in the dress of a Capuchin friar, playing at cards with 
an old beldam. There were two or three long benches 
in the hut, and on these, trembling and exhausted, the 
party sat down. Their apprehensions were of a vely 
horrid nature. They expected something worse 
robbery and captivity ; for many of the banditti began 
to drink wine, and to honour the ladies of the party with 
their very particular attention. My friend the Marchest 
was a younger woman then than when I had 
honour of her acquaintance; the bride was very b 
some, and more than one of the bride’s maids were, at 
least, young. Just, however, as their alarm was reach- 
ing its most exquisite point, a hoise was heard witha 
the hut, and to the sounds of Don Gaetano, Don Ignazio 
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——— 
two men, better attired, and of superior mien to the rest 
of the robbers, entered the hut—and all was silent! 
They were two of the chicfs. Encouraged by the more 
humane aspect of these men, the husband of mine 
informant approached them, and begged for protection 
for himself and party—the ladies joined in his entreaties. 

“You have nothing to fear, Signor Marchese,” said 
one of the chiefs, “ you are in the hands of gentlemen, 
the faithful subjects of his Majesty Ferdinand IV. The 
Marchese expressed his satisfaction at the assurance, but 
begged he might be allowed to get out of such company, 
and continue his journey. . 

«We know you, Signor Marchese,” said the chief, 
sand that you can afford a good ransom. We must 
detain you here until one of your servants goes to Foggia, 
and returns with it to a place we shall appoint.” 

This, to say the least of it, was a very uncomfortable 
prospect. The day was declining—it was impossible 
that the operations required by the robbers could be 
performed until the morrow, and there was no appcar- 
ance of a single bed; the hut smoked, and smelt unplea- 
santly of mutton, for the women had commenced roast- 
ing a whole sheep, wool and all ; in short, putting danger 
out of the question, and without calculating the number 
of ducats to be disbursed, it was a very uncomfortable 

pect for the Marchese. He was fecling all this, when 
saddenly he was struck by the bronzed visage of a man 
he thought he had seen before somewhere. The Mar- 
chesa thought so too, when told to look at him. As she 
looked, something like a tear came to the fellow’s eyes; 
he threw his long gun ina corner, and, crossing the room, 
took the Marchesa’s hand, and respectfully kissed it. It 
was Gaetano, once their servant, a man to whom they 
had behaved with great kindness, years before, at Foggia. 

After a proper recognition, this robber took the cap- 
tains aside, and talked to them with great earnestness. 
His eloquence was eifective. A minute or two after, the 
chiefs told the Marchese that he and his companions 
might continue their journey, after leaving, in addition 
to what had been taken from the carriages, the property 
they had about them. There was a little murmuring 
among the robbers ; but it was the will of the chiefs that 
0 it should be! ‘Their voices soon imposed silence. 
The gentlemen and ladies, glad to be off instantly at any 
est, began emptying their pockets, and unburdening 
themselves of every thing, save essential clothing, under 
the eyes of the banditti, who contented themselves by 
passing their hands over their persons, to feel if nothing 
were concealed—just as a custom-house officer may do. 
The young bride, however, with all her fears, was very 
tenacious of a pretty pair of drop ear-rings. An im- 
patient, brutal robber, stretched out his brawny hand, and 
pulled at thein, until she shricked with pain. On seeing 
this indecorous deed, one of the chiefs, without saying a 
word, raised the butt-end of his musket. It descended 
with tremendous force. on the ruffian’s arm, which in- 
stantly fell helplessly by his side. It seemed broken by 
the blow. 

The fellow uttered a cry anda horrid oath, laid his 
other hand to the knife in his girdle; but he merely 
touched it, and slunk away to the farther end of the hut, 
feeling, perhaps; how injudicious it would be to attempt 
avenging himself on a chief, and in such a place as that, 
where he was surrounded by men devoted to him. 

The travellers then descended the hill, in matter and 
spirits much lighter than they ascended it. Their car- 
tages were found where they had left them on the road, 
tlong which two or three peasants alone were riding on 
asses, secure in their own poverty, and indifferent to the 
scene of the empty carozze, and broken boxes, and scat- 
tered packing-cases, they had just passed, and perfectly 
Well understood, for such things were common in those 
days at the Ponte Bovini. 

The postilions and drivers were for the most part col- 
leeted, after a little delay ; the chiefs assured the com- 
pany that, from the reputation of “ brava gente,” given 
‘o them hy Gactano, they were safe for the rest of their 
journey, and their return from Naples even; and La 

ignora Marchesa and spouse, bride, bridegroom, and all, 
set off as merrily as could be expected, up the pass, 
towards Ariana. 

During the remainder of the reign of Murat, who was 
destined himself to be put to death like a brigand in 

bria, where his officers had committed such cruelties 

for the extirpation of banditti, this band prosecuted their 
calling with greater or less activity, according to cir- 
cumstances. Many were the robberies.they committed, 
but their acts of cruelty were few. Their favourite prize 
continued to be the procaccio,a kind of wagon, which 
travels night and day to the capital, with remittances 
the receivers of the different provinces ; it, also 


carries merchandise, goods, parcels, and even passengers, 
and is generally escorted by an armed force. 

“ A famous captain of banditti,” says K. Craven in his 
Tour, “ who, during the latter part of the occupation of 
the kingdom of Murat, had successively gained possession 
of the contents of fourteen of these procacci, is said to 
have brought them all to the legitimate Sovereign (Fer- 
dinand,) on his restoration, and to have obtained his 
pardon in consequence.” 

The same gentleman gives the following amusing 
incidents. 

“Some years back, a gang, or, as it is called in the 
language of the country, a comitiva, of robbers, having 
seized the procaccio going from Naples to the principal 
town in the province of Basilicata, with all the para- 
phernalia appertaining to the court of justice, newly esta- 
blished there, thought it a very excellent joke to put on 
the judges’ robes and wigs, and go through the mock 
ceremony of a trial; the judicial forms of which most of 
them were but too well acquainted with. This self- 
elected tribunal pronounced sentence of death on the 
very first-traveller who might fall in their hands; and 
the day did not pass without an opportunity of carrying 
it into execution.” 

“ At Orsara, a small village between Bovino and Troja, 
the usual amusement of the boys on a feast-day is to 
divide themselves into two bands, one of which guards a 
little wooden cart, filled with rubbish, representing the 
procaccio, while the other performs the more glorious 
part of the comitiva, which attacks it, and which, it is 
needless to add, always gains the victory.” Bring wp a 
child in the way he should go, &c. 

When the important revolutions in Europe of 1814 
and 1815 proved again the dictum of Ariosto, that the 
lily of France is destined never to to take root in Italy, 
and Murat was hurled from his throne, the Vardarelli, as 
faithful subjects of his restored majesty Ferdinand, are 
said to have imitated the example of sundry of their 
co-laborateurs, and to have proposed renouncing their 
calling on conditions. But it is also said that the con- 
ditions were not agreed to by the government; and the 
notorious fact is, that even when there were no more 
Frenchmen in the kingdom, the robbers of the Ponte di 
Bovino continued their depredations, paying no more 
respect to the revenue of Ferdinand, than they had done 
to Joachim’s. ; 

The first time I went through the valley of Bovino, 
was in the year 1816, not nine months after the happy 
restoration alluded to, and the Vardarelli were then in 
high feature. God knows I heard enough of them from 
my fellow-travellers long before I approached the spot; 
and for my further edification, when, crawling over the 
Apulian plain, which I thought was to have no end, we 
came in sight of the high mountains and the town of 
Bovino, and the dark looking gap beneath it, they reca- 
pitulated every horrcr. It was evening when we reached 
the post house by the famous bridge at the mouth of the 
valley. Here four miserable looking gens d’armes @ pied, 
with their carbines slung over their shoulders, got up in 
front of our still more miserable looking vettura, for our 
protection. I could not help thinking that our poverty 
was our best protection, as related to such a respectable 
band as the Vardarelli. The living part of the cargo 
consisted of a fat mendicant friar, a student, an old 
Greek woman from Corfu, who seemed to be the grand- 
mother of all the Greek priests in the city of Lecce, 
where I had embarked with her; a pretty paesana, who 
was going to see a brother at Naples, who had been pro- 
moted to the rank of sergeant in the royal guards ; my- 
self, and a run-a-way English sailor I had picked up 
starving at Barletta, and was carrying on to the capital. 
Of one thing I was quite sure—that the soldiers, in case 
the robbers condescended to assault us, would be the first 
to run away, and I would about as soon have given my 
three carlins to the robbers as to the gens d’armes, 
whick I was obliged to do at the end of their ride. My 
companions, however, were sorely afraid. The wild 
scene, and the time, and their whispering voices, (for the 
open-mouthed sonorous tones of the south had dropped 
into a general whisper as we went up the gloomy valley), 
did at last affect me, and ] was glad when we reached 
our station for the night, the solitary taverna, though a 
more desolate, cut-throat looking place, can hardly be 
conceived. 

The Rev. T. S. Hughes, one of the few English tra- 
vellers that have gone through the valley of Bovino, and 
who must have passed somewhat more than a year before 
my first visit, gives this anecdote. “An occurrence had 

en place connected with the very last journey of this 
vehicle (the procaecio) which threw all the country into 
alarm, and made every one advise us to proceed by sea 





to Naples. Ata celebrated pass in the Apennines, called 
the Ponte di Bovino, a large corps of brigands, concealed 
behind the rocks, had fired a volley upon the carriage, 
killed the horses and postilion, burned all the letters, 
taken out an unfortunate officer, whom they shot on the 
spot, and carried away a still more unfortunate female 
to their haunts in the mountains. ‘Traces of this out- 
rage presented themselves to our eyes in numerous 
musket-balls at this time sticking in the body of the 
machine; but we judged it expedient to proceed imme- 
diately after the commission of such an act, since it 
was not very likely that it would be soon repeated. The 
terrors of our Italian companions amused us during the 
journey ; but at the fatal pass their reason seemed almost 
overcome by their fears, which were nota little increased 
by a terrific thunder storm, whose echoes were finely 
reverberated among the rocks and valleys. We stayed 
at the post-house two hours before the storm abated, and 
when we arrived at the spot where the late attack had 
been made, we observed one of the horses lying by 
the road side, and its flesh already half stripped from the 
carcass by birds of prey. As for the banditti, we saw 
none of them, except a few wretches bound with cords, 
in custody of the peasants, who, after this last outrage, 
had collected together in large bodies, headed by their 
priests, dispersed the villains from their haunts, and 
rescued the captive lady, much to the credit of Italian 
gallantry.” 

It was about a year after this that I was wandering in 
the same country, but in a different manner, for I had 
had enough of vetturini and their passengers. I had 
come on horseback from Lecce to Bari with the courier 
or post carrier, travelling the whole of one dark cold 
night and one day without stopping, except to change 
horses, and take a hurried morsel of food. This hasty 
way of proceeding would not suit for the rest of the 
country I wished to traverse, which was very interesting, 
and which I had never yet examined. So at Bari I de- 
termined to hire horses by the day, and from place to 
place, taking a man with the second horse with me, to 
return the beasts, and to act as my guide. I rode in one 
short delightful day from Bari to Barletta. Here again 
my ears were filled with tales of my old friends the Var- 
darelli, who had become naughtier than ever. Several 
people persuaded me not to continue my journey as I 
was doing, for I was now approaching their range of 
country, and I had some difficulty in hiring a man and 
horses. The next day, however, I struck over the plain 
of Apulia, visited the site of ancient Canne, and arrived 
in the afternoon at the town of Canosa, just in time to 
see a fight’ between some Carbonari and Caldarari, in 
which'two men of the place were nearly killed, and one 
killed outright. What with factions and robbers this 
part of the kingdom of Naples was then in a pretty state! 

I made Conosa my head-quarters for more than a 
week, exploring the country thence every day, and re- 
turning to sleep at night. Whilst staying here, the fol- 
lowing news was received one morning, and disconcerted 
a coursing match I had engaged in with some gentle- 
men of the town. 

A Major , a Swiss officer of talent and well- 
known courage in the service of King Ferdinand, had 
been sent down to Barletta with a force of light horse 
and light infantry, to keep the robbers in check, and if 
possible to destroy them. In consequence of some con- 
certed plan, or of some hints given him, he marched from 
Barletta to Cerignola, a small town on the opposite side 
of the wild plain, a day or two after I quitted the former 
place. Lying quiet and perdu at Cerignola, he had re- 
ceived information in the night of the day before the 
news reached us at Canosa, that the Vardarelli had ad- 
vanced again into the open country, and had taken pos- 
session of a masseria, or farm house, not far off. He 
instantly put his men in motion, but it was daylight be- 
fore he reached the masseria. ‘The robbers were on the 
alert; they had not, however, time to saddle and mount 
before the place was surrounded by the troops, who might 
be about ten times their number. Major thought 
he had them in a trap, and sent forward a non-commis- 
sioned officér to summon them to surrender. The 
answer of the Vardarelli was pronounced by. a musket, 
which wounded the soldier, and sent him groaning to 
the rear. The Swiss then determined to storm the mas- 
seria, but the walls that surrounded it were high and 
strong, he had no artillery, and when his men approached 
the heavy entrance gate, the robbers within fired at them 
through loop-holes, resting their long guns in the little 
embrasures, with so deadly an aim, that two were left 
dead, three or four wounded ; the rest ran back as fast as 
their legs could carry them. The bold Swiss then en- 











couraged his troops as best he could, and headed a num- 
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ber of them in afresh attack on the gate; but his men 
were Neapolitans, the greater part of them slunk behind, 
and he himself was soon forced to fall back out of the 
robber’s range of fire with a wound in the hand. 

While storming from the pain he suffered, and at the 
pusillanimity of those he commanded, to his no small 
surprise Major saw the gate a few minutes after 
thrown open, and the robbers issue forth well mounted 
and armed. Almost before he could give the word of 
command to concentrate, the Vardarelli dashed through 
the line of the beleaguerers, who made way for them, 
and galloped across the plain. He put his cavalry in 
motion after them; but the men, protesting that their 
horses were no match for the fresh ones of the robbers, 
soon drew rein. The Vardarelli then halted, and after a 
shout of insulting triumph, calmly trotted off towards 
the mountains. 

This event naturally made a great noise “ all over the 
country,” and as in prosecution of my journey I had to 
go through the valley of Bovino again, or into the very 
den of the robbers, innumerable were the warnings I re- 
ceived. A young lady of the house where I had been stay- 
ing at Canosa, thought my peril so imminent, that in bid- 
ding me farewell, and recommending me to the Madonna’s 
protection, and pronouncing in her patois, “ God send you 
well through it !” absolutely shed tears. But I was eight- 
een years of age then, and telerably adventurous; and, 
not to put my courage in too prominent a light, pretty 
confident that the Vardarelli would not notice a whimsi- 
cal traveller with nothing but a little portmanteau and a 
sketch-book at his back, and a few ducats in his pocket. 
(As for the steeds I procured, two such wretched hacks 
were never seer since Bolingbroke mounted King Ri- 
chard.) Not to be too fool-hardy, however, as my friends 
flattered me by saying I looked troppo distinto (too dis- 
tinguished a personage) as I was,1 procured a rough 
brown peasant’s cloak, which I wore over my English 
garments, and substituted the high conical hat otf the 
country for my travelling cap. This dravestimento was 
very complete. My. own mother would hardly have 
known me, and as I rode down the hill on which Canosa 
stands, I nearly tumbled over my horse’s ears, by laugh- 
ing at the figure 1 was cutting. 

hat evening I stopped at Castelluccio, a little village 
very near the Ponte di Bovino, with a reputation little 
superior to Bovino itself. As I rode into the village af- 
ter my guide, a lazy cooper of Canosa, I met three fel- 
lows with long guns walking leisurely out of it. They 
stared at us, but did nothing but interchange the “ buona 
sera” (good evening!) with us. My man of the butts 
and casks would have it they were robbers. It might 
have been so, for they were ill-visaged dogs, but they 
never troubled me, though the bugs at my hostel at Cas- 
telluecio did most cruelly. 

On, starting the next morning very early, my com- 
panion regretted that no chapel was open in the village 
where he could refresh his soul with a mass, and when 
we entered into the mouth of the valley, there was no 
end to his crossing himself: I rode through the Val di 
Bovino, however, just as safely as I had done the year 
before, and reached the lofty town of Ariana, where all 
danger from robbers was supposed to cease, just as the 
sun was setting on one of the most’extensive and lovely 
scenes it has been my lot to observe. 

Shortly after my arrival at Naples, I learned,that King 
Ferdinand, whose reign had been marked by two flights 
from his capital and continental dominions, and numer- 
ous (other humiliations, had set the final signet to his de- 
basement, by treating with and finally signing an act of 
capitulation with the Vardarelli, who were thenceforth 
admitted to his service and pay. The whole band was 
allowed to form a regular corps, still commanded by the 

“same leaders, who received a monthly salary, and en- 
; to secure the valley of Bovino and the provinces 
which they had so long ravaged, from all similar attacks 
for the future. People in the capital stared at each other 
when this news was announced, and they reflected on 
the qualities of the contracting parties—a Bourbon prince, 
the king of the Two Sicilies, and an Abruzzese peasant, 
a brigand chief, But so it was! and even so weak was 
this Lenstic government, 

“ The most celebrated troop of robbers in our days,” 
says R. K, Craven, “ was that of the Vardarelli, who in- 
vested the provinces of Apulia and the borders of Basili- 
cata and Abruzzi, and were supposed to have collected 
immense wealth. To trace the progress of a life like 
theirs, would be a difficult but not uninteresting task: 
by turns, soldiers, deserters, partisans, and traitors—by 
turns, imprisoned, punished, penitent, restored to society, 
or relapsed into guilt—exhibiting traits of singular per- 





nary cunning—and occasional proofs of disinterested- 
ness, contrasted wit) rapacity the most unbridled ;—the 
recital of their adveitures would by far surpass the le- 
gends of our most illustrious highwaymen, footpads, or 
smugglers. 

“'This band selected Apulia as the theatre best adapted 
to their system of depredations : its vast, uninclosed plains, 
occasionally interspersed with patches of underwood, but 
in no part offering obstacles to the rapidity of their move- 
ments; the rare occurrence of large towns; the magni- 
tude of the farms or masserias, where they were sure to 
find provisions, forage, and booty united; all these cir- 
cumstances combining with their local knowledge of the 
country, and the terror which they had impressed on its 
inhabitants, had rendered their power suflicicntly for- 
midable to resist, or at least elude, the means pursued by 
government for their destruction. Well armed and ac- 
coutred, arid excellently mounted, their troop was also 
trained to the most rigid discipline; and Don Gaetano, 
the elder of the brothers Vardarelli,as well as commander 
of the band, displayed an activity and skill worthy of a 
nobler profession. It should be observed that they sel- 
dom, if ever, attacked travellers; and their outrages were 
generally unsullied by cruelty, except in some cases of 
revenge for breach of promise: but this fulse glare of 
generosity and forbearance, as well as the ample rewards 
which they bestowed upon their spies and abettors, and 
the acts of charity by which they endeavoured to pro- 
pitiate the feelings of the poorer class, rendered them 
only a more destructive scourge to the community at 
larges A. person who had been a severe sufferer by their 
misdeeds very justly observed to me, that it was very 
easy to give a hundred dollars to the poor out of the 
thousands stolen from the rich; and as their generosity 
could be estimated by this rule only, the motives of it 
may be duly appreciated. 

“The Apulian farms consist of several buildings ap- 
propriated to the different branches of rural economy, 
which the nature of the soil admits of ; and the number 
of individuals employed in the various departments of 
labour is sometimes very great, especially during the 
winter season, when the cattle are all collected in the 
masseria for the sake of a milder abode. All these at- 
tendants and their superiors, including the agente, or 
what we should call the steward, reside within the walls 
which always enclose these establishments. ‘The reader 
may easily form some idea of the panic spread by the 
appearance of the Vardarelli in one of these colonies, 
composed chiefly of timid shepherds and their families, 
or labourers, as unused to the exercise as they are un- 
provided with the means of resistance. 

“The robbers’ marches, generally performed in the 
night-time, were so incredibly rapid, that the terror they 
inspired was equalled only by the astonishment created 
by operations apparently supernatural; and they have 
been known to have remained two or three days in one 
of these farms, before the inmates of those adjoining have 
been aware of their proximity. During this time they 
usually feasted on whatever the premises afforded, al- 
ways obliging their inhabitants to partake of the fare 
prepared for them, through fear of poison. On an occa- 
sion of this nature, when the principal agents of the farm 
excused themselves from eating meat because it was a 
fast-day, Don Gaetano approved their abstinence, which, 
he assured them, quite agreed with his practice in gene- 
ral; but alleged his mode of life, and the uncertainty of 
his dinner hour, as an apology for the infraction of it. 
On removing from the scone of action, they always took 
with them what money could be collected, and as much 
grain as their horses could carry. 

‘Sometimes the demand, or rather command for for- 
age, cash, provisions, and even clothes, was not made 
personally, but imposed through the medium of a letter 
to the superintendent of the farm. Neglect, or even 
delay, in complying with the summons, or the most dis- 
tant appearance of treachery, was followed by the 
destruction of the cattle, and the conflagration of the 
buildings.. In these cases the mandate was confided to 
a peasant or labourer, whom the troop might meet acci- 
dentally. Frequently they would stop passengers, and 
exact the exchange of good fresh horses against their 
own jaded ones; while more than once they have merely 
bartered their silver against an equivalent sum in gold, 
which might be found upon the person of the traveller.” * 
For some time after their treaty with King Ferdinand, 
the Vardarelli very correctly. kept their part of the en- 
gagement, and no robberies were heard of at the Ponte 
di Bovino, or in that neighbourhood. There was, how- 
ever, a long accumulated account of vengeance scored 
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against them in the hearts of many individuals who had 
suffered from their rapacity or violence ; the governmen; 
moreover, was said both to fear that by some sudden = 
vulsion they would adopt their old modes of life and to 
nourish a vindictive feeling against the men who had 
foiled them so often. ‘Indeed, it was currently reported 
in the capital at the time, that the quarrel in which the 
daring brothers fell, was excited by the treacherous emis. 
saries of government, who thus hoped to rid themselves 
of the Vardarelli without the open odium of tr 
and cruelty to men they had honoured with a capitul. 
tion. Either of these causes might have produced the 
effect, or it might very well have been produced bya 
union of the two. Mr. Craven ouly alludes to the more 
apparent one. 

“ But it was not to be expected that so lawless a con. 
federation should long continue faithful to their engage. 
ments, or that the inhabitants, smarting under the inflic. 
tion of outrages so recent, should ever look upon the 
authors of them with any feelings but those of mistrust 
or revenge: in fact, about a month previous to my quit. 
ting Naples, they had been engaged in a serious contest 
with the natives of an Albanian village, called Ururi, on 
the borders of the Abruzzo; and these last, rising in supe. 
rior numbers, killed the three brothers with nine of the 
troop, and compelled the remainder to seck their 
in flight. It was said that the principal promoter of this 
affray had lost his father by the hands of the Vardarelli, 
From that period the remnant of the band had retired to 
the neighbouring mountains, and had, under various 
tences, eluded the order which they received, to unite, 
and present themselves at a stated spot, where the affair 
should be investigated. Aware, probably, of having been 
the aggressors in the conflict which terminated so 
to their leaders, or, distrustful of the intentions of govern. 
ment, they had delayed obeying its commands; and J 
had purposely retarded my departure from the capital, to 
avoid the risk of falling in with them on their way to the 
head-quarters of the district, where it was expected that 
by this time they might in all probability have arrived, 
At Troja, indeed, I was induced to look upon this event 
as certain, for that portion of their corps, which was dis. 
mounted, consisting of about thirteen, had assembled 
there a short time before.’’* 

We are now come to “the last scene of all, which 
ends thisstrange eventful history,” and here Mr. Craven's 
narrative possesses the interest that only an eye-witness 
can give. 

“ At last I arrived at Foggia, the capital of the Capi. 
tanata, which has gates, but no walls, the houses being 
so irregularly scattered about, that it is difficult to fix 
precisely where the town begins. I could find no lodg- 
ings at the numerous inns which displayed their signs 
on either side of me, but were already filled by the ar. 
rivals for the ensuing fair, so that I had penetrated some 
way into the city before there appeared any chance of 
being accommodated at all; when, just as I had turned 
out of a street, or rather square, in which I had observed 
some troops drawn out as for a parade, a sudden volley 
of musketry, which I took for the crash of a building 
falling, followed by a general flight of the inhabitants, 
uttering cries of terror and dismay, arrested my atten- 
tion: soon after, a gentleman hurrying by, desired me 
to alight, which I did, though utterly unable to gues 
the motive of this advice ; while a second as strenuously 
recommended my remounting my horse and galloping 
away. The first idea that darted across my mind was 
that of an earthquake, and a number of persons rushing 
at once out of an adjoining house tended to confirm it. 
I walked on, in vain addressing the fugitives who passed 
me in every direction, till a boy took my horse’s brid 
and led him through some obscure by-streets to an inn 
at the skirts of the town, where'we took refuge in‘a room 
on the ground-floor, into which my servants and g 
together with all the horses and myself, entered as if by 
one common instinct, but still in total ignorance of the 
cause of alarm. The cries of several women, bm 
their hair, and the incoherent exclamations they uw 
among which I could only distinguish the word brigands, 
at last led me to conjecture that a party of banditti had 
forced their way into ihe town, and were enga; 

the regular troops. The door had been carefully bar- 
ricaded at the moment of our entrance ; but through the 
small windows several soldiers were observable lurking 
about in parties, with their muskets ready, and at times 
a dragoon passed at full gallop, apparently engaged in 





* In the streets of Troja, Mr. Craven saw two of the Vardarelii 
band, whose stature and martial air, heightened by a pictarcere 
but irregular uniform, attracted his ettention to a degree which his, 
guide thought it prudent to repress, by informing him of their qualily 





* Tour through the Southern Provinces of Naples. 





sonal bravery, united to instances of the most extraordi- 


and profession. 
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